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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all, Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.” —British Medical Journal. 
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Coughs! . portant CARROW’S YINT’S 
Coughs!! Mothers | INFANT'S 
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Coughs!!! Wuries. RESTORER. 




















Has been proved during the past half century to be one of the Should be used by all persons who value the health of their children 
BEST REMEDIES for Coughs, Colds, Inf x ts , Diffi- It is'the best and safest medicine for Difficult Teething, Wind, Con- 
eult Breathing, &c. It speedily allays Irritable . Heals all vulsions, @riping Pains, Diarrhwa, Want of Thriving, &c. For 
soreness of the breast and lungs. ; Painful and Di foult Teething it 'is invaluable, allaying all the 
One dose of pappomnonnd Balsam of Honey, taken in time, in- feverish’and restless symptoms incidental to that time, thus giving 
variably gives relief; and one bottle generally cures. Ne one should to the weary mother or nurse 4 quiet night’s rest. 
despair until have tried this valuable Medicine, as hundreds of ‘ 
persons have to its wonderful efficacy. Prepared enly at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 147, High Street, Sun- 
aaa only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 147, High Street, Sun- derland. 
Bottles, 1s, 1§d., and 2s, 9d.—Sold by all Chemists. Bottles, 1s, 144,"andj2s. 9d,—Sold by all Chemists, 
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‘CUSTARD 
4s now used by all Respectable Families 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 
7 And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and 6d, and 1s, Tins. 





KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING 
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Kills BUGS. 
» FLEAS. 
,, MOTHS. 


» BLACK BEETLES. 
PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


puis Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and is perfectly 
harmlees to the smallest animal or bird. : 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. orfree by post, 14 and 83 Stamps, from 
, THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL'S CHUR ARD, LONDON. 





GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISHR, May 1, 1875.—Advertisoments and Bills for “ Golden Hours" should be sent 





Mr. J. W. Guezw, 54, Row, E.C.; by the 18th of each month. 
PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY; 
ILLUSTRATED. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR ALL. 


CONTENTS FOR 1875. 


DICK THE SAILOR; or, Taken by the Press-gang. By Mrs. H. B. Pavtt, 
Author of “ The Two Neighbours.” Illustrated. 


INVENTORS AND SKILLED ARTISANS. By Janzr. 
PLACES OF INTEREST IN OUR NATIVE LAND. Illustrated. 

, PAPERS ON SCIENCE AND PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. By Various Writers. 
HOMELY HINTS, POETRY, THINGS WORTH KNOWING. Alsoa variety of 


Interesting Chapters. 








LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW, ann oF att BooxsE.iErs. 





A SUITABLE BOOK FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 
In cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 2s. 6d., 


THE PATHWAY OF .PEAGE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Garnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, DD. 


*,* This book contains the substance of letters written in reply to numerous inquiries from the anxious, and 
will be found useful to general readers. 





LONDON : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

“ TOILET AND NURSERY PowbDER,” beautifully perfumed-and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s, and see that you have none other than their GEN UINE article. 























Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers, Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 
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TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED =! 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Amoyasr an ee: eee Seema WR BEG 
P uddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pastry with less Butter. Deak Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
ce” oe yj FES | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
’ 


to our inspection, in the degree of 100 te 65. 


, i I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar soa make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Waneinze, 
nutritious than that raised with "*fnternational Eahibition, Havre; late Tnstrar 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 








d a P ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made wit it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
b 


| board ship, 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 

. eae Y Be . | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 





To make Bread.—TZo every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxrna PowpsR 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicn’s Baxina PowpzER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and ia Patent Boxes, 6d. 
i 1s,, 2s. 6d., and 5s, 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 
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Service and Suitable Meditations. By Rev. O. P. Lona@zann, M.A., Vicar of sy er a la — 7 


THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY PLACE IN IT. , A Universal History 


for Young Persons, from the Creation to the present time. By E.8.A. A New Editi i 
cloth, 7. 6d. P J ew Edition, ‘revised, large Crown 8yo., 


INVITATION AND PROM . Short Readings in Si 
« a veer hw ares.’ a Packet of 13 Tracte, a hangunge By the Author of 


WORDS OF CONSOLATION, PARDON, AND HOPE. Cloth is. As 6 Packet of 12 


NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, AND THEIR TEACHINGS. By the Rey 
+ igge ebg-na' Pegy and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. A New and Revised Edxion, in Two 
: or, Words for the Weak and ; ; 
at ts a a tn Weary. By the Rev. D. A. Doupnzy. Second 
P JE ; or, True Secret of G ; 
REPORING TH TESTS: os, Trae Operet of Graco ang. Miamgth... By GW. Mesme,:, Oleth, 


FRESH LEAVES IN THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. By L.N.R. Complete in One 


volume. Post 8vo., cloth, with seventy-five illustrations, 1s. 
PRESSING ONWARD ; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. By the Rev. W. M. Wurrremore 
D.D., Rector of St. Katherine Oree, London. Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s.6d. In Leatheret, gilt 
i edges, 3s. 6d. P 
THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
= = ay ny * pcan D.D. Fifth Thousand. Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards 2s.6d- In Leatheret, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


*.* These two books are suitable to give to young people about the time of their CONFIRMATION, and Prussin 
as @ sequel to the Parawax oF Pxace. v ° @ OnwARe may be regarded 


CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Oloth, red edges, 2s. 
*,* “ Admirably adapted as a present to young people after CONFIRMATION.” 
\NENGLAND’S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services. By the 
Rev. Toomas B. S1xus, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d, 
SICK BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By'the late Oawow Hawuxrss. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF.FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 
LAND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &., &c. 
Third Edition. “Orown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 53.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
“ English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, ls. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A.M. James. With an Introduction 
by Srm J. T. Corznipex. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8yo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 
THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life Square 16mo., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FUR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Evwarp 
James, |M.A., Canon, of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition. Edited by A. M. James. 


Feap. cloth, 1s. 
“OLD, OLD STORY” SERIES. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 695th Thousand. 1d. 
On toned paper, bound in cloth, gilt, 6d, 
Halfpenny Edition, 300th Thousand. 
With Music for the Pianoforte. 64d. 


LOTTY’S MESSAGE. 100th Thousand. 1d. 
By the same Author. 


BIBLE CLASS TEACHINGS ON “JESUS HiMSELF.” By the Author of “ The Old, 
Old Story.” Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 

HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the Author of “Old, Old Story.” loth. Thirty-ninth 
Thousand, ls, 
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SEWING MACHINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





RECESSED TABLE, 


THE MONARCH, 
£1 10 0 


£4 4 0 


suited for the work required to be 
done, and offer thisGUARANTEE 
to their customers : Any Machine 
sold by them may be 


EXCH ANGED, 


After One Month's trial, for 
any other kind without Charge 
for use. 


It is absurdly claimed for almost 
every Machine, of whatever de. 
scription, that it is superior to all 
others for all kinds of work, 


SMITH & CO., having no in. 
terest in selling any particular 
Machine, are enabled to recom. = 
mend impartially the one best 


SMITH & Co., 30, Pelilite Road, Hyde Park, 


(Conngr oF SkyMOouR STREET), AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO SQUARE. 









BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 26., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholeeale by Barciar & Co., 
Sanezr & Sox, Epwazps & Co., Newsgry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail im the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassat1’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 





F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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THE WHITE CUIRASSIER. 





LHE WHITE CUIRASSIER: 
A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1870—7I. 
BY MADAME MEYSSONNIER. 


CHAPTER XIII—UN COUP DE REVOLVER. Early in December the panic which had 
invaded each town in turn, as it lay next in 
order on the line of march, seized upon Blois. 
The inhabitants fled by thousands westward : 
Tours, Angers, and other neighbguring towns 
were filled to overflowing. The members of 
the government, considering themselves in 
danger even at Tours, prepared for flight to 


Bordeaux, which naturally increased the alarm 


‘*Oh! many a deed that I have done 
Lies heavy on my soul ; 
For I have been a sinful man, 
And never, since my life began, 
Have bowed me to control.” —A y/oun. 
THE siege of Paris was at its height. Well 
nigh three months had passed since the 
doomed city had been thrown upon its own| 
resources, and provisions were scarce and | fourfold. Pretty, picturesque Blois, with its 
dear. |steep streets, its winding river, and castle- 
The armed force within the walls nearly | crowned height, was half deserted ; many of 
doubled in number the legions of King | the principal shopkeepers having carried their 
William, encamped in the plains without. | wares to a safer market, whilst others closed 
The advantage of the besieged in point of|their shops, and remained trembling behind 
position was incalculable, one general and/| their barricaded doors and windows. In the 
resolute sortie might have freed them; and| surrounding country most of the chdteaux 
yet week after week went by, and Europe|were uninhabited, their proprietors having 
watched and waited in vain expectation of|taken their departure, leaving some unfor- 
some decided movement. tunate domestic to front the danger they had 
While the dourgeoisie and the people bore | feared to face, and to watch over the buried 
bravely the sufferings that fell to their share, | or walled-up treasures they had not been able 





General Trochu wavered and hesitated, and 
called on all the saints in the calendar to 


to take with them. 
Among the few families of the upper class 








save the city; the soldiers quarrelled with 


who turned a deaf ear to the sinister predic- 








their incompetent generals, most of the garde|tions of the alarmists, and refused to quit 
nationale drank and rioted to pass the time | their homes, was that of M. d’Amault, who 
at the houses where they were billeted, and|himself pursued his usual occupation, and 
Paris remained shut up and paralysed within | pored over his ancient tomes exactly as here- 
the iron chain that bound her. The foreign|tofore, of wars and rumours of wars alike 
invaders meanwhile multiplied and spread | regardless. It was only when his son Paul, 
and covered the land. (who had been called out for active service, 

The entire eastern portion of the kingdom | and enrolled in a regiment of mobiles) entered 
was now governed by German officials. All| his study to bid him farewell that he seemed 
the principal towns in the north, including|to realize for a moment what was passing 
Beauvais and Amiens, were in foreign occu-| around him. } 
pation ; General von Gében held Rouen and} “Heaven guard you, boy he said. 
Dieppe ; Chartres had long since succumbed, | “ Kill as many Germans as you can, and, 
and had been lately followed by Nogent-le-;above all, come back soon and safe. 
Rotrou; General von der Tann occupied | Adieu!” ie 
Orleans ; Prince Frederick Charles had his| Occasionally he would say to his sister, as 
head-quarters at Pithiviers, and had pushed | she was glancing over the sensational columns 
on to Vierzon; and the Grand Duke of| of the still damp newspaper,— 
Mecklenburg had taken Beaugency after ape" Well, Pauline, any news of our young 
prolonged resistance, and was marching upon | mobile?” and to her negative answer would 
Blois. Such was the deplorable condition to | invariably reply— : 
which an overweening love of war and con-| ‘“ Zant mieux, tant mieux ; in these times 
quest had reduced France towards the close / the less said of you the better.” 
of the year 1870, | And then off to his books again. 
VIII. 
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probably the only man in Blois, or perhaps 
in France, who never opened a newspaper. 

Monsieur de Chavigny and his daughter had 
remained at Orleans till the commencement 
of October, in fact, till the Prussians were 
within a couple of days’ march of the town ; 
then, to Hilda’s secret disappointment, her 
father insisted on removing her to Blois, 
where they were warmly received by their old 
friend, Monsieur d’Arnault, who though ab- 
sorbed at the moment of their arrival in the 
composition of an interesting pamphlet on the 
subject of an ‘ homme fossile,” whose remains 
were said to have been found in a quarry near 
Amboise, actually left a phrase unfinished to 
go and welcome them. 

He shook hands with M. de Chavigny, and 
appeared more delighted with the news that he 
had brought him from Paris some old douguin 
he had long sought for, than troubled by the 
intelligence of the fighting near Orleans. 

“ Ah, vraiment /” he exclaimed ; “ and you 
really believe they will take Orleans; then I 
had better send on my geological cases to 
Bordeaux. It would be a thousand pities to 


risk their getting any damage here from shells | 


or what not; but they must be carefully 
packed.” 

He then kissed Hilda on both cheeks and 
bade her welcome with old-world gallantry, 
telling her she must not lose her pretty colour 
for all the Prussian invaders in the world, 
and took the surest method of bringing it 
back to her pale face by inquiring, with a 
very knowing air, how it fared with her young 
cousin, the /ranc-tireur, and why she had 
not sent him into the mobiles, with his boys, 
rather than let him join one of those rascally 
corps francs ? 

She vainly endeavoured to assure him that 
she had not even been aware of her cousin’s 
intention of joining any corps whatever til] 
he presented himself one day in his uni- 
form of a captain of franc-tireurs ; but M. 
d’Arnault was not much the wiser, his mind 
having reverted to his specimens, and. he im- 
mediately began consulting Mdlle. Pauline as 
to the safest manner of transporting them. 

The days passed at this time with strange 
rapidity, each hour bringing fresh news of the 
progress of the invasion. In the household 
of M. d’Arnault, the only person who seemed 
to weary, and find time hang somewhat 
heavily on his hands, was M. de Chavigny. 
Separated from all his;Paris acquaintances and 
occupations, and confined within the limits 
of a small provincial town, he felt himself 
completely défaysé, and spoke more than 
once of joining the army as a volunteer. 





All the ordinary business of life was at a 
standstill, the war the one absorbing interest, 
and the endless reports as to the state of 
Paris, the movements of the different armies, 
the last favourite monstrosity of M. de 
Bismarck, and the treachery of the last new 
French general, the universal topics of con- 
versation among all ranks and classes. 

For Hilda life seemed to pass in a kind of 


dream. As a girl at home in Germany she | 


had never cared to read much of the news- 


papers, and since the beginning of the war, || 


when she would fain have devoured their 
contents, she had no opportunity of doing so, 
either at school, where they were not allowed 
to enter, or whilst with her father, who care- 
fully kept them from her. But now three or 
four times a day Mdlle. Pauline received her 
journals, and then left them for Hilda, who 
read with breathless interest all the details of 
the different engagements as they took place ; 
and whose heart swelled with indignant 
wonder at the unjust accusations brought 
daily against the Prussians, and the oppro- 
brious epithets bestowed upon them. 

But the poor little girl devoured her anguish 
in secret, and only to Madeleine did she oc- 
casionally speak openly ; and the good 
woman, French though she was, sympathized 


in her mistress’s just anger at the palpable | 


falsehoods propagated by her countrymen. 
“Yes, yes,” she would say, “ I never liked 


the Emperor, but he did well to put down | 
these wicked newspapers, they were the cause | 


of half the mischief that went on in his time, 
and they are worse than ever now. 
the use of telling all these awful stories of the 
soldiers murdering and stealing wherever they 
go, exciting evil passions, and trying to drive 
poor creatures altogether mad, who are al- 
ready half demented wirh grief and misery. 
And what do they get by it ?—just this, that 
when the Prussians take the towns, as they 
always do, and the people find how they have 
been deceived, and that the foreign soldiers | 


What is | 


are—not all, I dare say, but most of them— | 


quiet, decent bodies, who clap the children 
on the head, and tell the mothers about their 
own little ones at home, and how thankful 
they will be when the war is over to get back 
to them ;_ when the French see all that, and 
that the men mostly like what’s given to 
them, and are content ; then they just turn 
round and say that the Germans behave 
better than our own people would. have done 
in their place; and no wonder they say it, 
for there is a kind of feeling of justice in 
most folks.” 

“Well, then, Madeleine,” Hilda would 
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answer, with a smile rarely seen now upon 
her pretty lips, “ you see, your friends the 
journalists do some good after all, so we 
must not be too angry with them.” 

“No friends of mine, Dieu merci,’ Ma- 
deleine would answer, tossing her head, and 





then off to her work again. 

Nearly three months had now passed since | 
Hilda had left Paris, during which time a| 
curious change appeared to have taken place | 
in the character of M. de Chavigny. He 
who had formerly been so self-sufficing, so 
apparently independent and indifferent to all | 
ties of love or friendship, had gradually come | 
to seek the constant society of his daughter, | 
and to appear wearied and dispirited if she} 
absented herself. The cloud which had come 
between them during the last part of their) 
stay in Paris had completely passed away, 
and a strange fitful tenderness had replaced 
the cold politeness of his former manner. | 
The cruel light had died out of his eyes, and | 
Hilda sometimes saw in them a look which 
startled and distressed her by its wildness. 
She wearied herself in conjectures as to the | 
cause of his apparent restlessness and trouble 


“You must be jvery anxious about him, 
my dear, for no doubt he is taking his part in 
the fighting ; do you know what army he is 
with ?” 

“T have no news whatever, since the war 





broke. out, but he is in the Brandenburg | 
Cuirassiers, and from the little I can make | 


out from your newspapers, must, I think, be 
with the Prince Frederick Charles.” 

“Ah, the Red Prince, as they call him ; 
in that case he is probably with the troops 
round Orleans.” 

“1 do not know,” said Hilda, very softly ; 
but Mdlle. Pauline remarked the bright 
colour which rushed to her pale cheeks at 
her suggestion, and drew her own conclusions 
therefrom. 

*T doubt our young friend the /ranc- 


\tireur has not much chance with his fair 


cousin,” she thought. “The two years’ 
absence, upon which we always counted so 
confidently, does not seem to have done 
much towards obliterating the souvenir of 
the handsome Prussian. Well,” she con- 
tinued aloud, “it is a terrible time for us 


all, but it must be doubly so for you, my 


in vain, the problem was too hard for her to} poor child, who have friends and rela- 
solve. | tives on both sides; and I do not wonder, 

She had on one occasion asked her| considering how you have been brought up, 
father if he did not feel well, and he had only | that your sympathy is more for Prussia than 
replied,— | for France ; your aunt, Madame von Alvers- 








“ Perfectly well, child,” and so evidently | 
shrank from further questioning that she had | 
not dared a second time to approach the| 
subject. 

At last a chance remark of Malle. Pauline | 
threw a light upon the matter, or at least she | 
believed it to be so. She and Hilda had) 
been, as usual, discussing the war news of| 
the day (people in France spoke of little else | 
in those times), after which Mdlle. Pauline | 
asked her guest to tell her something of| 
those terrible foreigners, now in such danger- 
ously close proximity, and of whom she 
knew absolutely nothing. 

As Mdlle. d’Arnault—either because she 
really did not believe the absurd reports then 
current, or from her- inveterate dislike to 
saying anything that could hurt the feelings | 
of those around her, had never joined in 
the popular outcry against the Prussians, 
Hilda for once allowed herself the pleasure 
of talking of old times, and of explaining to 
her friend how tenderly she had been loved 
and cared for by her aunt Hedwig and her 
family. 

** And her son,” asked Mdlle. Pauline, “ he 
is a soldier, is he not?” 





“Yes,” Hilda answered, with a sigh. 


leben, must have been quite like a mother 
to you. By-the-bye, that reminds me that 
Charles Beaumont told me, the last time he 
was here, that you had grown so wonderfully 
like your own poor mother that he was quite 
struck by it, particularly when he saw you 
lately in Paris, though M. de Chavigny would 
not admit it. It is curious, for formerly he 
used to say you were more like your 
father: a 

“ But, mademoiselle, Charles Beaumont 
was only about eight years old when mamma 
died. I doubt if he can remember much 
about her, he knew her so little.” 

“He says, nevertheless, that he recollects 
her perfectly, but it is not so much from 
memory that he speaks as from a portrait of 
your mother, taken, I believe, in Paris, just 
after her marriage, and which is somewhere 
in your father’s possession ; he said, when he 
saw you dressed in white at the school /é, 
that but for the different colour of the hair 
and eyes it might have been your mother’s 
picture descended from its frame.” 

“Oh, mademoiselle! I wonder where the 
portrait can be? I never even heard of it. 
Aunt Hedwig always daments so that she has 
no likeness of mamma, except a small miniature 
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taken when she was quite a child. I wish I; “ Was it not rather the hand of God, which 

could see this one of papa’s.” had led this good man hither to complete 
“JT will ask Charles Beaumont the next}a good work already begun ?” 

time he comes, that is, if he ever does come} From this time the Abbé Bertrand was 








back again, poor boy—what he knows about/a frequent and welcome guest at the | 


it ; it must have been somewhere in your; house of M. d’Arnault. He was a man 
father’s bachelor apartments in Paris, where | | between fifty and sixty, with a quick eye and 
he lived before you left school ; but now that | a benevolent smile; a good talker, intro- 
he has given up those rooms I don’t know | ducing occasionally and with considerable 
what can have become of it.” | tact a few words of a religious tendency, but 
“ Papa would surely never think of destroy- | | conversing at this time chiefly on the progress 
ing it, would he?” asked Hilda, anxiously. | of the invasion, the exact position of the 
ad Certainly not, my dear child; had the, country, and the various causes to which 
sight of it been so painful to him as to make | might be attributed its demoralized condition, 
him wish to get rid of it, he would never have and the complete disorganization of its once 
kept it so long; but we will find out about chivalrous army. 
it as soon as we get a little peace and quiet “It is a bitter lesson,” said the priest one 
again. I dare say M. de Chavigny is keep- morning during the second week in De- 
ing it for you.” cember, at the close of one of their discus- 
This, then, was the clue to the enigma, the sions, which the unaccountable evacuation of 
secret of her father’s altered manner towards Orleans by the General d’Aurelles, its re- 
her. No doubt he now saw the daily in-| occupation by the Germans, and the terrible 


creasing likeness to her poor dead mother, fighting going on around Beaugency had | 


and this had at length aroused in his heart rendered unusually exciting, “it is a bitter 
that regret and remorse for which she had lesson. God grant that we may at least 
watched and waited so many years. Seen profit by it,—that our humiliation may not be 
from this point of view, all became clear ; his | in vain.’ 
struggles between pride and repentance, his) “The worst part of it all,” said M. de 
late-born affection for herself, and yet the Chavigny, “is that there does not seem to be 
suffering which her presence at times seemed in all France a single head capable of grap- 
to cause him,—all these strange moods, pling with the situation; a single man with 
hitherto so incomprehensible, were now un- | energy and talent sufficient to take the lead 
derstood and sympathized with, and although and turn the tide of fortune. What do you 
profoundly grieved for her father’s unhappi-| think of Gambetta, by the way, my dear 
ness, she could not but rejoice and thank abbé? His party sets him up as a second 
God for its cause. If only he would speak, Napoleon I., but he seems to me an empty- 
to her about it, she thought she might com-| headed gasconading sort of a fellow, more 
fort him; but she could perhaps scarcely given to words than work; more froth than 
expect this, at least not as yet. substance, like all these southern radicals.” 
She would fain have known whether in his, ‘“ Well,” replied the abbé, “he is no 
distress he ever sought consolation from a| doubt a beau parleur. That is not sur- 
higher source, but this was a subject she dared prising—it is his profession; and he has 
not approach. She remarked, however, that about as much knowledge and experience of 
when any accidental allusion was made to military matters as could be expected from 
religious topics, he did not, as had formerly an advocate suddenly transformed into a 
been his wont, turn the subject into open minister of war, and is consequently making 
ridicule, but, on the contrary, preserved a perpetual blunders. Still, there is something 
grave silence. In the man; he is wonderfully energetic, and 
She could only wait and pray. leven that has become a virtue in these 
Such being her anxious state of mind at| degenerate days; and I can’t but think that 
this time, she was greatly startled when, gazing | he has the welfare of France at heart, and is 


thoughtfully one morning from the window, sincere in his efforts to rouse his country to || 


she saw her father enter the house, accom-) the necessity of making a more vigorous 

panied by a Roman Catholic priest. | defence.” 

This gentleman M. de Chavigny introduced | “ But, my dear friend, this idea of the zée 

as an old college friend, who lived in an out-| ¢7 masse is simply ridiculous. What could 

lying parish close to Blois, and whom he had | be done with several millions of raw levies, 

accidentally met that morning. 
“ Was it accidentally ?” Hilda asked herself. | mystery, and who could therefore be of no 


| to whom even the goose-step is an unknown | 
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real service for months to come? and where 
could they get food and clothing, when there 
is not sufficient already for the regular troops? 
It is all very well to be patriotic ; though for 


my own part I think personal ambition has | 


more to do with M. Gambetta’s erratic move- 
ments than patriotism ; but a little common 
sense is necessary even in the simplest un- 
dertaking.” 

“There you have me,” said the abbé ; 
“for certainly a man in such a position as 
Gambetta has assumed has need of a cool 
head and a calm, unerring judgment, neither 


of which requisites is possessed by our young 


would-be dictator.” 

“ Whatever his motives may be,” joined in 
Mdlle. Pauline, “I wish he would be off 
to Bordeaux, or elsewhere, for he is a regular 


firebrand, and I am sure no one wishes for 


him here. And then we have all those 
soldiers of General Chanzy filling our quiet 
little town, and leaving us no peace; it is 
really a sad time.”’ 


“ There will be no fighting here, however,” | 
no sort of discipline whatever; and their 


said M. de Chavigny; “the mazre told me 
to-day that the national guards will deposit 
their arms at the mairie, and the regular 
troops will be sent on towards Tours before 
the Prussians arrive.” 

“‘ Ts that really settled ?” asked the abbé. 

“So I believe; and it is, I suppose, the 
best way after all, for it is useless to have the 
town bombarded when the fighting can be 
carried on as well in the open country, the 
place being evidently too small to offer any 
serious resistance.” 

“It seems, nevertheless, a cowardly thing, 
said Mdlle. Pauline, “to deliver up a place 
without striking a blow in its defence, and 
allowing it to be occupied by an enemy. I 


»” 


suppose, however, if they do so there will be | 


no harm done, and the people will not be 
molested, beyond having the soldiers billeted 


on them, and of course the ordinary requi-| 


sitions.” 

“Well, no,” returned M. de Chavigny, 
‘tit is probable that if we give them every- 
thing they want, and don’t in any way offend 
their sensitive feelings, AZessieurs les Prussiens 


will be amiable enough not to attack us| 


individually or to burn our houses.” 

“Unless,” said Madlle. 
wretched /rancs-tireurs come, after terms 
have been made, and fire upon the soldiers, 


as they have done in so many places, bringing | 


death and destruction upon the unfortunate 
inhabitants. I wish to Heaven they would 
betake themselves elsewhere, with their ab- 
surd peaked hats and feathers, and their rude 


Pauline, “ those | 


|insolent manners. I am so sorry,” she con- 
tinued, turning to M. de Chavigny, “that 
| your nephew has persisted in joining them. 
| What could have been his motive ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, except that some of 
| his father’s relatives had offered him a com- 
pany in one of these corps, which he had 
(already accepted before he told me of it. 
| I did my best to induce him to throw it up 
and go into the mobiles, but he declared his 
word was given, and that he would mortally 
offend his cousins if he drew back now, and 
so I washed my hands of the affair. I sup- 
pose he preferred the free-and-easy life led 
by these individuals to having to submit to 
the discipline of any more regular body. I 
believe, however, that his corps is a tolerably 
good one, and the officers mostly young 
fellows of fair standing; still, I do not like 
his being connected in any way with these 
free-shooters ; they are generally a good-for- 
nothing ruffianly set, whose deeds would 
| disgrace any civilized army.” 

“Yes,” said the abbé, “they seem to have 


admission into the regular troops, and the 
power of administering military law which 
has been given to them, are not, I think, to 
be considered the least of the interminable 
list of errors committed since last July.” 

“The first error being the greatest of all,” 
added Madlle. Pauline. ‘What the Duc de 
Grammont, Ollivier, and the rest could mean 
by driving Napoleon into war when the 
country was in such a deplorable state is 
incomprehensible.” 

“ But, mademoiselle,” said Hilda—who, 
though she had not yet spoken, had been 
listening eagerly to the conversation,—* you 
remember Marshal Lebceuf declared the 
army to be ‘ ¢hrice ready for war.” 

‘““Yes, he did; and whether he deceived 


himself, or wilfully deceived others by his false 


assertions, he was almost equally culpable.” 

**T imagine also,” said the abbé, “that 
the French nation in general had no concep- 
tion of either the moral strength or the 
numerical force of the opponent they were 
provoking.” 

“ But they ought to have known. What 
right has any Government to sacrifice thou- 
'sands of human lives as recklessly as they 
'would scatter dust to the wind? It is infa- 
| mous!” cried Mdlle. Pauline, for this terrible 
|subject had excited even that quiet little 
| person. 
| And what man goeth to battle without 
first counting the cost?’’ said Protestant 
| Hilda, timidly. 
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. “You are right, mademoiselle,” replied 
the abbé, smiling; “ you have brought the 
highest authority to bear upon the matter.” 

“And what will the end of it all be?” 
asked Mdlle. Pauline; ‘these devouring 
locusts cover the land, and will soon not 
leave a blade of grass behind them. What 
do you say to it all, M. de Chavigny ?” 

“Tt is a difficult question, mademoiselle. 
I had some hopes of ultimate success as 
long as Aurelles de Paladin held Orleans, 
which is at this moment the most important 
position on the line—the key of the arch. 
To fall back upon Vierzon, and to leave open 
the direct route to Paris, is a step he will, I 
fear, find it difficult to justify.” 

“And yet he seemed the only one among 


the republican generals who had inspired any | 
sort of confidence in the new troops, and he | blessing as this child is now to me!” and 


is in truth the only one who has gained any 
serious advantage. The taking of Orleans 


if my bedside homilies do not weary you 
overmuch.” 

“ Bien aucontraire. You cannot imagine ” 
—turning to Hilda— how well our friend 
here speaks to these men. He seems to 
know by intuition exactly what to say to each 
one, and how to say it. Ah, my good abbé, 
had you been a general yourself, your soldiers 
never would have shown the white feather. 
You know how to reach their hearts.” 

“How I wish I might go with you!” said 
Hilda, and she looked in her father’s face. 

“Well, dear,” he answered, “ we will see 
about it some day, but not just now; there 
are so many patients at present ; it would be 
too sad a sight for a young creature like you. 
Ah!” he continued, speaking to the abbé, 
“how little have I deserved so great a 


he laid his hand caressingly upon her head. 
“Oh, papa,’’ said she, laughing and blush- 





on the 9th November made him almost a | 
hero ; the losing it has transformed him into | 
a traitor.” 

“Yes, there is certainly no confidence | 
between the men and their officers: to be 
vanquished is now-a-days to be suspected; | 
and to retreat, even at the point of the) 
bayonet, is to be condemned irretrievably ; | 
and here appearances are against him.” 

“You believe, then, that he is really a/| 
traitor?” | 

“No, I can hardly think that; but he has | 
surely committed a fatal blunder. However, | 


ing, as. she took his hand in both of hers, 
“you must not say such things of me, or 
Monsieur I’Abbé will think I have been per- 
forming some grand action, whereas I have 
done nothing but love you dearly.” 

“And is not that the greatest blessing of 
all?” he said softly. 

Hilda kissed the hand she held without 
reply ; such words from her father’s lips filled 
her with wonder and thankfulness. 

The abbé then bade adieu to Hilda, and 
accompanied by Mdlle. Pauline left the room. 

M. de Chavigny was about to follow them, 











one should never judge even a criminal | when, seized by a sudden impulse, he turned 
unheard, and he may have good reasons for; back from the door and approached his 
his precipitate movement, of which we as yet , daughter as she stood by the glowing wood 
know nothing.” ‘fire. 

“ How strange it is,” said Mdlle. Pauline,| “Hilda,” he said, “can you forgive your 
“that not one of these generals appears to father for all his cold unkindness to you, all 
have any power or influence over his soldiers! his neglect in the past? It shall be with 
You remember the stories of the old Napo- | God's help very different henceforth.” 
leon and his veterans; why, they went) Hilda threw herself into his arms. “ Dear 
through fire and water after him, without father, do not speak of my forgiving you,” 
pause or question. Ah!” she continued, her! she said; “ how could you care for a child 
grey eyes sparkling, “I understand the you did not know? but all that is changed, is 
Amazon troops now ; I sometimes feel myself it not?” 
as if I must buckle on my father’s sword and | 
go forth to battle. It is so hard to look on! “ With all my heart,” she answered. 
and do absolutely nothing.” | Then the past shall be redeemed. Your 

“Nay, mademoiselle, you work for our future shall be my first care,” he said, 


wounded, and you pray for our success. | solemnly, “and there may yet be some mea- | 


You, who read so much, know perhaps the| sure of happiness in store for us all, even for 
words of the English poet who says, ‘They | me.” 
also serve who only sit and wait.’ I leave} Hilda's lips quivered as she thought that 
you that line as a parting gift, for I must go/the past isin the hands of God alone, and 
now to my poor patients at the ambulance.” | that man’s deepest repentance cannot recall 
“ At the chateau ?” asked M.de Chavigny, | the dead. 
“Yes ; will you come with me?—that is, 





| 








“Can you love me now, Hilda ?” he asked. | 


M. de Chavigny watched her face anxiously. | 
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“‘T know,” he said, answering what he read | 
there—“I know that much I have done is| 
irrevocable, but not all, and what reparation | 
I can make shall be made, even if it cost | 
me the love I now prize so dearly.” 

“Never, my dearest father, never! 1| 
shall always love you now, whatever happens.” 

“ Heaven grant it may be so! it would be | 
hard indeed for me to lose you now ; for if| 


the thought of better things has sprung up in | 


my world-worn heart, it is to you, my child, I 
owe it. And now I must go ;” and he kissed 
her tenderly. 

“ Adieu, my father,” she said, ‘ you have 
made me very happy.” 

And so they parted, and M. de Chavigny, 
with a lighter heart than he had known for 
many a day, went forth all unconsciously to 
his doom. 

And Hilda? Did no presentiment of evil 
come to her as she gazed out after him into 
the bitter cold of the winter day? Did no 


warning voice whisper in her ear to call him | 


back ere it was too late? 

No, far otherwise ; those few words of her 
father had changed for her the whole face 
of existence. Fora moment she forgot her 
own sorrows, and the anguish and misery sur- 
rounding her, and thought only of him. Yes, 
now there could: be no doubt, not only that 
he really loved her, but that a sincere repent- 
ance had come at last to soften his heart, and 
to turn him from the fatal scepticism which 
had been the bane of his life. Surely the 
heavy cloud was now indeed turning its silver 
lining, and the future would be other than the 
past. A new hope came to her, and brought 
back with it the long absent smile of happi- 
ness to her sweet sad lips. 

As she left the window, where she had been 
sitting for more than an hour, too entirely 
absorbed in her reverie to be conscious of the 
biting cold, Mdlle. Pauline entered the room. 

“ Hilda,” she said, “here is your cousin 
Charles Beaumont just arrived, a wounded 
hero from the field of battle ; but his hurt is 
not serious, a mere scratch on his sword arm, 
requiring a few days’ nursing, which we will 
give him, shall we not?” 

While she spoke in this wise with her 
tongue, Mdlle. d’Arnault, with that strange 


have seen him enter. It would never do to 
leave him in the hospital, would it?” she 
continued. 

“T suppose not,” answered Hilda, and 
then inquired about his wound, kindly but 
somewhat coldly, or so it seemed to Mdlle. 
Pauline. 

“ Well,” she added to herself, “one can 
never understand these young girls, perhaps 
it is only because she loves him so much 
‘that she appears so unlike herself. After a 
while I will leave them together a little—that 
is allowable between cousins, and we will see 
what will come of it.” 
| “Can I see my uncle, Mademoiselle?” 
|asked Charles Beaumont, after he had ex- 
| changed salutations with Hilda ; “ is he in the 
house ?”’ 
| * No,” she answered, “ he went out about 
|an hour ago, to the ambulance with the 
Abbé Bertrand, but no doubt he will be back 
| before long.” 

“With the Abbé Bertrand! cela cest du 
nouveau, abbés are not generally much in 
his way. And what news have you of Paul? 
and where is he now?” 

Hilda, seeing that Mdlle. D’Arnault and 
her visitor were fully occupied with their con- 
versation, slipped’ quietly away and ran up to 
her own room. 

“ Oh, what a comfort to get up here !” she 
exclaimed, as she shut herself in; “what can 
have brought my disagreeable cousin here, 
just as we were going to be so happy? But 
surely papa will not encourage himnow. He 
said all the past was tobe forgotten,and thathe 
would make all the reparation in his power ; 
he can never then mean me to marry Monsieur 

3eaumont, for he must know I cannot endure 
him. However, he cannot remain long at 
present, that is one mercy, for his wound 
must be a very small one; indeed, had he 
not had his arm in a sling, I should never 
|have found out that there was anything the 
|matter with him. He cannot possibly stay 
more than a few days ;” and so consoling 
herself Hilda took a book, settled herself in 
an arm-chair before the fire, and did her best 
'to give all her attention to the archzological 
work M. d’Arnault had found so interesting. 

But her efforts were vain ; her eyes followed 





faculty possessed by many women of thinking | the printed lines, but her thoughts wandered 
of two things at once, was studying with no|hither and thither, now to her father, and 
little astonishment the radiant countenance | now to the great and terrible drama being 
of her guest. ‘enacted around them, till at last the waning 

“Is it possible,” she thought, “that she|light of the short winter day served as a pre- 
cares most for this cousin afterall? I fancied|text for laying aside her book, and giving 
that she detested him, but she certainly turned | herself up entirely to the current of her 
from the window as I came in, and so must | meditations. 
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Boom !—boom !—boom ! 

What was that ? 

Hilda sprang to her feet and listened, every 
nerve quivering. 

Again a low rolling sound, like distant 
thunder, came to her ear through the silence. 

“They are coming!” she said, as she 
opened the window, and regardless of the 
thick falling snow, leant forward over the 
balcony. ‘“ They are surely coming, for that 
must be the cannon,” and she stood straining 
her eyes in the direction of the fight. 

Hilda was very young and this was her 
first experience of war ; no wonder then that 
she trembled, as she thought that each one of 
these hideous sounds might be the death- 
knell of some parting soul. Shuddering with 
horror and cold, she was about to re-enter her 
room, when through the darkening gloom she 
saw a group of men noiselessly advancing 
over the snow-bound earth, and in another 
instant could distinguish that two of their 
number were carrying a stretcher. 

*‘ Some poor wounded soldier,” she thought, 
sorrowfully, ‘‘ being taken to the ambulance ; 
but no, that cannot be; they are going in an 
opposite direction from all of them. Can 
the hospitals be already so full, that they are 
billeting the sick in private houses? and 
surely these men are cominghere. Yes, they 
have stopped before the door.” 

Again Hilda leant from the balcony with 
an anxious look. This was no soldier, a cloak 
had been thrown over the face, but the limbs | 
were partially uncovered, and showed no/| 
uniform. 

Something indefinable in the outline of the 
motionless figure froze her blood, and with 
aloud cry she fled downstairs, gaining the 
outer hall as the bearers gently deposited 
there their sad burden. 

It did not need the scared faces of the! 
servants, nor the presence of the Abbé Ber- | 
trand, to assure Hilda that her worst fears 
were realised. A darkness as of death passed 
before her eyes, and the earth seemed sud- 


“Yes, I have sent to several, some one of 
them will surely be here directly ; and now, 
my child, leave us.” 

“Oh Monsieur l’Abbé, may I not stay with 
my poor father? he loves me now, indeed he 
does ; he told me so, and he will like to see 
me by him.” 

“1 know it, and you shall be called as 
soon as the doctor has seen him. You had 
better go in the mean time to Mdlle. Pav- 
line, or rather go and rest quietly a little 
in your own room, and I will see made- 
moiselle myself presently. Ah! here is the 
doctor.” 

An hour later, and Hilda was told that 
there was no hope of ier father’s life. 

No hope! Ah! how is it possible that 
two little words can contain such a world 
of anguish? Happy those, who have never 
heard that fatal fiat pronounced upon their 
nearest and dearest. 

All through the live-long night, Hilda sat 
crouched upon the bed, holding her father’s 
head upon her knees. He had never spoken 
or given sign of life since they had laid 
him there ; nevertheless, she felt sure that he 
was, to a certain extent conscious of what 
passed around him; for he had seemed 
calmer since she came to him; and though 
his eyes remained closed, his face had sud- 
denly contracted when Charles Beaumont 
entered the room and offered to take Hilda’s 
place beside him. 

But not for worlds would she have left 
him, and hour after hour she kept her 
solemn vigil, waiting patiently for some 
further sign of returning consciousness, 
whilst the Abbé remained in the adjoining 
room, coming in from time to time to beg 
her to rest a little, and when she refused, 
staying a few moments to watch with her 
the waning spark of life flickering in its socket. 

At last, towards five o’clock,M. de Chavigny 
stirred slightly, then suddenly opened his 
eyes, with a glance full of affectionate recog- 
nition upon his daughter, and almost imme- 





denly to rock beneath her feet, but with a 
supreme effort she recovered herself, and went 
forward as she saw the priest beckon her| 
aside. 

“Ts he dead? tell me,” she gasped. 


diately relapsed into his former state. ' 
‘Papa, papa,” whispered Hilda, kissing 

his pale forehead, “you know me, do you 

not ?” 

A faint pressure of the hand assured her 


“Nay, my poor child,” taking both her cold | that she was understood. 


hands in his, “it is not so bad as that, but 
he is sadly hurt, I fear. 
I will tell you about it later. 
his own room here, on the ground floor?” 


“Oh, monsieur,” she said, as the priest, at- 
’ ’ : J 


It was an accident ;| tracted by the sound of her voice, hurriedly 
Can we go to|entered, “I think surely papa is better,” and 
| she told him what had happened. 


“Vou see 


“ Yes, come,” Hilda said, moving forward | he recognised me ; that must be a good sign, 


as one in a dream. 
doctor ?” she asked. 


“Have you sent for a| must it not?” 


Looking at the sweet, anxious young face, 
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of and into the soft eyes, beaming brightly in the| When Hilda rose from her knees she saw 
Ww, shaded lamplight with their new-found hope, | upon her father’s face that strange look, the 

the good abbé had not the courage to repeat| sure precursor of death, which once seen, is 
ith to her that his recovery was impossible. never forgotten. A deadly chill struck to her 
he “Thank God, he does not seem to suffer} heart ; was it come to this, and was she to lose 
ee much,” he said ; “ nevertheless, I should like|the father who, after so many years of es- 


the doctor to see him again; keep your ser-| trangement, had just begun to know and love 
vant by you in case you should require any- | her. 


as 
ad thing, and I will go for him. I will soon be| Scarcely conscious of her movements, she 
u- back again.” _~ returned mechanically to her former place 
le Hilda had been very anxious to keep the} upon the bed, her arms supporting his head, 
e- doctor in the house during the night, but un- | whilst the abbé and Mdlle. Pauline sat silently 
1e fortunately the services of every medical man | by the fire in the adjoining room, not daring 
in the town were required at the ambulances, | to intrude upon so sacred a grief. 
at and every one had more work on his hands|_ A short time only had elapsed when M. de 
than he could get through. He had, however, | Chavigny suddenly raised his head and called, 
it only gone to the next street, and had left} “ Hilda!” 
d orders that his patient should be narrowly| “I am here, papa—here, close by you,” she 
T watched, and he be summoned at the|answered, pressing her lips upon his cold 
ir slightest change. | forehead. 








In a few moments he arrived with the} But he did not heed her, and a troubled 
abbé. ‘ Mademoiselle,” he said, “we have| far-away look, came into his wide open eyes 
had fifteen degrees of frost to night, and you/as in a hoarse and broken voice he spoke 
are perfectly benumbed with cold; go and | again. “Hilda! forgive me for the child’s 
warm yourself at the dressing-room fire, whilst | sake.” 

I examine my patient.” | He was thinking of her mother, not of her, 

Mechanically she obeyed, and was sitting | and seemed to believe her to be near him. 
absently by the chimney when the doctor} Then, after a short interval, he turned his look, 
passed her on his way out. | first towards the abbé, who was again beside 

“ My father is better, is he not, monsieur?” | him, then upon Hilda, and struggled terribly 
she asked, laying her hand upon his arm. to speak; but it was in vain, only a few 

“No, mademoiselle,” he answered; “I/inarticulate murmurs reached Hilda’s ear as 
grieve to tell you that he will never be|she bent over him ; then his head fell back 
better.” | upon her shoulder, his hand relaxed its hold, 

“ He is not going to die?” she gasped. _| and all was still once more. 

“‘ I fear so,” he said. | And Hilda sat motionless, wondering in an 

Hilda laid her hand on the mantel-piece to | anguish of pitying sorrow what could have 
steady herself. iso distressed him, and what he could have 

“ But he i conscious ?” she asked. | wished to tell them ; and she prayed God that 

“ Yes, partly so.” ihe might be allowed to unburden his mind 

“Tell me,” she said hesitatingly. “will he| before he went, and to speak to her, even 


be able to speak to me before—before he | were it only one word. 

goes?” | The abbé had bent his head upon his hands 
“ Tt is just possible, but I hardly expect it,” | and seemed also engaged in prayer ; then he 

and he left her. rose, advanced towards the young girl, and 
Hilda went back to her place stupified with | softly laid his hand upon her head. 

grief. At six o’clock Mademoiselle Pauline | « Come with me, my poor child,” he said ; 

| came down to insist upon her taking some |“ it is needless for you to remain here any 

| rest, but she only shook her head. Then the | longer.” 

| priest prepared to administer the last rites to| Hilda looked up with a pale, scared face ; 

the dying man. then the truth flashed upon her—her father 
“Is he able to speak?” asked Mdlle.|was dead. The blow came so suddenly that 

Pauline ; has he confessed ?” her strength gave way under it, and it was in 
“He appears perfectly paralyzed ; but | a state of total unconsciousness that she was 

fortunately M. de Chavigny confessed himself| carried upstairs by the weeping Madeleine, 

only two days ago.” and kindly tended by Mdlle. Pauline till she 
‘* Ah, that is well,” returned the other ; and | recovered her senses. 

when all was prepared, the priest proceeded; When two hours later Charles Beaumont 

with the usual ceremony. went to see his uncle, in hopes of finding him 
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sufficiently recovered to listen to a few words 
he had to say on a matter known only to the 
two, he received a strange shock in finding 
himself suddenly surrounded by all the sor- 
rowful paraphernalia of death, the burning 
tapers, the praying watchers, the solemn 
mournful silence of the death chamber, which 
to such minds seem only to foreshadow the 
blank, endless night of the tomb. It was a 
scene which utterly revolted him, forcing upon 
his mind a subject he had ever carefully 
shunned, and he now turned away with a look 
of aversion and disgust, which was not lost 
upon Madeleine and her fellow watcher. 

*“ Ay, ay,” she said in a low whisper, “ he’s 
a bad lot, and always was. I have known 
him from a boy, and he’ll come to an evil end 
some day.” 

“They say,” returned the other, “ that he’s 
after your young lady ; is it true?” 

“He!” exclaimed Madeleine; “the 
blessed Mother forbid! I would sooner see 
her in her coffin, the innocent angel, than 


to see Hilda. Hearing she was sleeping, he 
remained talking with Mdlle. d’Arnault. 

* Monsieur l’'Abbé,” she said, “now that 
we have afew moments quiet, will you explain 
to me how all this affair happened? In the 
hurry and confusion I did not understand the 
little you told me.” 

“Tt is inexplicable,” answered the Abbé ; 
“and in any ordinary time would have created 
the greatest excitement, but at present even 
the most detestable crimes pass unnoticed.” 

“Crimes, did you say? I fancied it had 
been an accident; you do not mean that M. 
de Chavigny was assassinated.” 

“T fear that there can be no doubt of it ; 
after leaving here we went directly to the 
chateau, but as most of the men had been 
drafted off to Tours, my duty there was soon 
finished. We then visited another of the 
ambulances, and having still a little time be- 
fore me, I went to see one of my parishioners 


De Chavigny accompanied me to where the 





lying by his side; but there’s no fear, | 
mademoiselle can have her choice of better | 
than he; and, besides, she always hated him 


{ 
like poison, I know she did.” 


“I’ve heard though, Madame Madeleine, | 
that Ae,” —pointing over her shoulder towards 
the bed, and lowering her voice sti!l farther, 
—“T’ve heard that 4e wished for the mar- 
riage.” 

“* May be he did at one time,” said Made- 
leine, “ but he was a changed man lately, was 
the master, God rest his soul! and I believe 
that lately he would sooner have cut off his 
right hand than given his daughter to that 
limb of Satan. _I saw that well enough the 
last time he came to our house in Paris.” 

“So much the better, for I never saw any 
Christian look at a corpse as he did just now, 
and it his own flesh and blood, too ; and she’s 
far too good for him ; as pretty a creature she 
is as ever the sun shone on! ” 

**That’s true what you say, and as good as 
she is pretty.” 

All that long day Hilda lay in a state of 
utter prostration, brought on partly by the 
sudden and terrible shock she had received, 
and partly caused by an opiate, administered 
by the doctor. 

It had been settled during the morning that 
the funeral must take place next day. With 
the war-tide, ebbing and flowing within only 
a few leagues of the town, there was no time 
for delay. Charles Beaumont had gone to 
give the necessary orders for the ceremony, 
when the abbé, whose duties had forced him 


road turns off, at two or three minutes’ walk 
from the cottage. There we separated, I 
going to the right, he to the left,on his way back 
to the town. When I had reached my desti- 
nation I chanced to look round, and saw our 
friend standing not far from where I had left 
him, in conversation with a franc-tireur. ‘This 
did not surprise me, as I knew that one of 
these bands had come to Blois the previous 
night, and I was about to enter the cottage, 
when I remarked that the fellow was yesticu- 
lating in an unusual and excited manner. I 
waited a moment, then I saw him raise his 
hand menacingly, and I immediately turned 
back and walked rapidly in their direction. 
As they were both standing almost with their 
backs towards me and facing the town, 
neither of them noticed my approach, and the 
sound of my footsteps was lost in the snow. 
I was within, perhaps, eight or ten yards of 
them, when I distinctly heard De Chavigny 
say, In a calm but somewhat angry tone, 
‘Never! you have tortured me for thirteen 
years, and more, and I will submit to it no 
longer.’ 

“* You refuse, then?’ cried 
tireur. 

“43 dor 

*«¢ Then take that !’ he cried, and I saw the 
wretch draw a revolver from his breast and 
level it at De Chavigny’s head. 1 shouted 
aloud and raised my arm suddenly ; they both 
turned, and so I disturbed the murderer’s aim ; 
but, alas! the bullet intended for the head 
only lodged in the chest, and was equally 


the franc- 





to be absent most part of the day, came back 


fatal. He instantly took to flight, but stumb- 


who is ill, and lives in the neighbourhood. | 
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ling over a heap of stones by the wayside, 
struck his right arm as he fell with sufficient 
force to send the revolver out of his hand to 
a considerable distance. I saw where it fell, 
but he did not, and after throwing a hasty 
glance around him, and seeing me close upon 
him, he gathered himself up and ran on as 
before, less hurt apparently than I had sup- 
posed. I pursued him at my utmost speed, 
but he was young and active and soon dis- 
tanced me completely. I saw that I had no 
chance of overtaking him, and as he had gained 
the open country no help was to be had. I 
therefore returned to my poor friend, whom I 
found quite insensible, and surrounded by the 
people from the cottage, who had been 
alarmed by the pistol-shot. From them I ob- 
tained the assistance I required to bring him 
here. I then went to give information to the 
authorities of what had occurred, and placed 
in their hands the revolver, which I had picked 
up on my way. This is all that I can tell 
you.” 

“A most incomprehensible affair,” said 
Mdlle. Pauline. “Would you recognise the 
assassin if you saw him?” 

“ No—at least I could not be certain, I 
only saw his face at the instant he levelled 
his pistol, and my attention was naturally | 
more drawn toward De Chavigny. The dusk, 
too, was coming on. No—lI fear I could not 
swear to his identity.” 

“You are sure that he was one of the 








costume ?” 

“ Of that Iam positive, for I particularly | 
remarked—-as one will notice the most insig- | 
nificant trifles at such times—the absurd | 
height of the cock’s feathers in his pointed | 
hat.” 

Mdlle. d’Arnault leaned her head upon| 
her hand, and gazed reflectively into the fire. 
Presently she spoke again. 

“ Monsieur l’Abbé, did you notice at what | 
hour you saw the last of this franc-tireur ?” 

‘Not exactly, but it must have been about | 
four o’clock—it might be a little before or a 
little after. Ah! here comes Monsieur Beau- 
mont. I will hear what arrangements have 
been made for to-morrow before I go.” 

Mdlle Pauline rose to leave the room. 

“One moment, mademoiselle,” said the 
abbé, as he opened the door for her. “I 
wish particularly to speak to Mdlle. de 
Chavigny. If you think she is not well 
enough to see me to-night will you ask her to 
fix an early hour to-morrow morning? I 
should like it to be before the funeral, if 


“T will tell her your wish, Monsieur 
l’Abbé, and let you know her answer,” she 
replied. And wishing her two guests good 
night, she departed. 


CHAPTER XIV.—HILDA AND THE CAPTAIN OF 
FRANC-TIREURS. 


‘Some dream that they can silence when they will 
The storm of passion, and say, ‘ Peace, be still.’ 
But ‘ Thus far, and no farther,’ when addressed 
To the wild waves, or wilder human breast, 
Implies authority that never can, 

And never ought to be, the lot of man.” 


WHEN the young girl woke up out of her long 
sleep, the sleep of youth and exhaustion, she 
felt herself at first greatly rested and refreshed. 
But with renewed strength came renewed 
capability of suffering. 

During the last few hours of ker father’s 
life, bodily fatigue had somewhat benumbed 
her mental perception, but now she began to 
appreciate to its full extent the loss she had 
sustained, and to feel, in all its bitterness, the 
anguish of her heart. 

Determined, nevertheless, to struggle 
against all morbid indulgence of her feelings, 
she at once acceded to the abbé’s desire to 
speak with her, and declared herself quite 
able to receive him that evening in her room. 
It was even a comfort to her to talk of her 
poor father to one‘of his oldest friends, and to 
hear from his lips of the happy change which 
had latterly taken place in his religious feel- 
ings. ; 

“Yes, my poor child,” said the abbé, “it 
has been a terrible blow to you, and you will, 
I know, feel his loss greatly. Still we have 
much for which to thank God in the hope 
He has given us of surely meeting again in a 
better world. 

Then Hilda begged to know the particulars 
of her father’s death, and though the old 
priest would fain have spared her the pain of 
knowing how he met his end, he did not feel 
justified in withholding the facts from her 
knowledge. He therefore told her all that 
occurred on that fatal day. 

He expected to see her deeply moved, but 
he was not prepared for the ghastly pallor 
which suddenly overspread her countenance, | 
nor for the violent trembling which seized 
upon every member of her delicate frame. 

The abbé, greatly troubled, was about to | 
ring for assistance, when she signed to him 
to desist, and only bring her a glass of water | 
from the dressing-table, which, after a few | 











possible.” 





seconds, she was able to swallow, and a 


became more calm. 
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The priest held her cold hands in his, 
chafing them softly. 

‘Poor child,” he said, “forgive me. I am 
not used to deal with such tender plants, and 
have tried you overmuch. I should not have 
come to-night. I will return to-morrow.” 

“No, no, monsieur, I beg you will not go. 
I am better again. If there is anything par- 
ticular you wish to say to me I would rather 
hear it now.” 

“TI thought of speaking to you of your 
future movements before you made any 
plans,” answered the abbé¢, “ but you are too 
tired now, I think, for more talking.” 

Hilda looked surprised. 

“Shall I not remain with Mdlle. d’Ar- 
nault, as we intended doing, till the war is 
over?” she asked; “it cannot be long now.” 

The abbé rose and walked slowly to the 
window, and drawing aside the curtain, 
gazed out through the leaves of the closed 
persiennes into the moonlit street below. 

“The child looks so pale and _ fragile 
sitting here all alone,” he thought; “how 
can I ask her to leave the friends who have 
been kind to her, and go out, alone and un- 
protected, into the outside world, of which 
she knows so little. Might she not wait 
yet awhile ?” 

He turned towards her to find her eyes 
fixed wonderingly upon him. 

“Do not fear to speak to me, monsieur,” 
she said, softly. “I will do whatever you 
think right.” 

But he still hesitated. 

“T cannot tell whether I ought to urge 
you to this step so soon or not, and yet I 
know your father would have wished it.” 

“Then tell me what it is, and if in my 
power it shall be done. I am young and 
strong, and the thought of fulfilling his 
wish will give me courage {to do whatever 
may be required of me.” 

“Well, then, my child, listen to me. 
Among other property belonging to your 
father is an old house, about two leagues 
from Le Mans. It is a kind of small chateau 
which has been allowed to fall into disrepair, 
though it is still, I believe, quite habitable.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered. “I have 
lived there. I remember it.” 

“TI thought your father told me that you 
were quite an infant when you left it.” 

“T was four years old, but I have never 
forgotten it.” 

“* Child, could you leave this friendly shelter 
and go and live there for a short time ?” 

Hilda bent forward with a flushed and 


“ You wish me to go back to that house, | 


” 


where—where—— 

She stopped suddenly, not knowing whether 
the Abbé was aware of the circumstances to 
which she alluded. 

“ You may speak frankly to me,” he said. 
“ Your father has told me all that happened 
there and what followed.” 

* Then you know why it will be painful to 
me to return there?” 

“TI had hoped,” he continued, “ that you 
were too young to have received so profound 
an impression from these events, or that the 


time which has since passed would have | 


effaced them.” 

“Not so, monsieur,” she replied, “ but if 
you believe that it was my father’s desire I 
should go there, I will certainly comply with 
his wish, though I cannot understand his 
motive. He never once spoke to me of the 
place since I left it, fourteen years ago.” 


The priest laid his hand upon her head, || 


stroking her soft bright hair. 

“My child,” he said, “you are a Pro- 
testant, I know, but you are aware, I do not 
doubt, that there are times and seasons when 
the lips of a priest of the Holy Catholic 
church are sealed. I cannot, therefore, give 
you my reasons. I can only counsel you to 
go thither as soon as your strength permits.” 

“ Tt shall be as you wish, Monsieur l’Abbé,” 
said the young girl, submissively, “ but I may 
wait—I may surely wait till my poor father 
is buried ?” 

How dreadful the word sounded ! 

“ Assuredly, my child, but as Biois may 
now be attacked at any moment, we have 
been obliged to fix the funeral for to-mor- 
row morning. As alldelay is dangerous, you 
might, perhaps, start the day after. The town 
once occupied by foreign troops, one cannot 
tell what difficulties may arise. 
your horses would certainly be requisitioned.” 

“ But I shall not require the horses, shall 
I? Can I not go by railway to Tours, and 
then across the country to Le Mans? There 
is a branch line direct from Tours to Le 
Mans, is there not?” 

‘Yes, of course, in ordinary times that 
would be your route, but at present it would 
never do. ‘The trains are still running, I 
believe, from here to Tours, but any one may 
be the last, and they are, besides, filled to 
overflowing with wounded soldiers. Then, 
as to the cross-line it is probably cut off 
already, for the report to-night is, that 
Chanzy’s troops have retreated in a north- 
westerly direction, and have taken up 





troubled face. 


their position near Freteval. If this be true, 
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as is likely enough, it would of course render) state. It would be more prudent to have 
the cross-roads impracticable for you. It is|some one with you.” 
possible that they may not yet have advanced| “Do not urge it, I beg of you, Monsieur,” 
so far; still, did any rapid movement of retreat | said the young girl, excitedly laying her little 
take place, you might find yourself suddenly | white hand on his arm as she spoke, “I will 
in the midst of a disorderly soldiery, so it is} go anywhere you think best, and do any 
better to run no such risk. I have been/| thing you wish, but not with him, I entreat.” 
reflecting over the matter and I think it would| The abbé was strangely perplexed. “You 
be best for you, as you have four good horses | dislike your cousin, then?” he asked. 
here, to post to Angers, and from thence} “I am afraid of him,” she answered, 
across country to Le Mans. It is a long | shivering. 
round, but the road will be clear. As Tours | The abbé looked at her, astonished to 
is now being deserted in its turn, you will|see the expression of pain and fear in her 
easily find room there, or you could push on | eyes, and the paleness of her cheeks. 
to {Samur if you prefer it, but as you are| “ Afraid of him!” he repeated ; “surely he 
over tired already I should recommend ajcan never have given you cause to feel so 
short stage at first, and then to Angers for the | strange a sentiment ?” 
second night. As the hotels there are full I} “* Monsieur,” she replied, after a moment’s 
will give you a letter to friends of mine, a| hesitation, “do not ask me to say any more 
mother and daughter, who will gladly receive | to-night on this point, perhaps my suspicions 
and welcome you at their house, and will not | are unfounded, perhaps some portion at least 
trouble you in your grief. Indeed, they are|of the horror I feel for him is unjust. I 
themselves in great anxiety, for the daughter's | trust in heaven it may be so, but I appeal to 
husband, M. Desligny, is shut up in Paris,; you as my friend, to do what you can to 
having sent his wife with her baby to her) prevent his accompanying me.” 
mother at Angers. You can take what rest} “Iwill, my child. I will certainly do my 
you require with them, and then go on, in one | utmost to please you, for whatever your reason 
day, to the Grand Volier. I will write and} may be, I see that his presence would be no 
see that the place is made ready for you.” |comfort to you, but I doubt it will be difficult - 
“You are very kind indeed, Monsieur to prevent him, he seemed bent upon going 
Abbé, to arrange it all for me, and I thank | with you.” 
you with all my heart. Of course Felix must} “Why,” said Hilda, indignantly, “he is 
go with us for the horses.” ‘only my cousin, how dare he force himself 
“Felix is the coachman?” asked the|upon me!” 
abbé. “‘My dear, he is now your nearest male 
“Yes, at least he was papa’s confidential | relative. No doubt your father has appointed 
servant, and has been with him ever since J | guardians for you, but till his will can be 
can remember, but when we left Paris before | opened, Charles Beaumont is your natural 
the siege he came with us as coachman, | protector, and as such will, I fear, consider 
With him and Madeleine I shall get on}he has some right to direct your present 
very well.” | movements.” 
“I wish I could go with you myself, but} “And where is my father’s will?” she 
my duty is evidently here. I cannot quit my | asked. 
post at so criticala moment, but when I spoke} ‘Shut up in Paris,” answerd the abbé, 
of this matter down stairs, your cousin Charles|“ but if I can, in any way influence your 
Beaumont said that if you decided to go| cousin, he shall not go with you.” 
to Angers he would accompany you. I| She thanked him, and he then withdrew. 
thought he might not have been able to 
leave Blois at present, but it seems that he| Next day the remains of the gay, handsome 
has eight days’ sick leave, and so might take} world-loving M. de Chavigny were consigned 
you so far on your way.” to earth, whilst through the heavy, snow-laden 
“No! no! Monsieur l’Abbé, I beseech!air came ever and anon the low distant 
you not to let him go with me; I assure you| thunder ofthe cannon. ‘The Prussians were 
that I require no one, and he ought certainly| again approaching Blois, and this time, 
to remain here.” would probable enter the town, and Hilda 
“ But, my dear child, you are very young, | must hurry her departure. It was, therefore, 
and—allow an old man to say so—very| by the dull twilight of the early winter morn- 
attractive to travel so long a distance alone,|ing that the four prancing English greys 
with the country in its present troubled} were once again brought forth for flight. 
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As Hilda left her room, she saw Charles 
Beaumont pacing the corridor, and evidently 
waiting for her. He wore his frane-tireur 
uniform, and was armed to the teeth. 

“ Speak to me cousin,” he said, very gently 
laying his left hand upon her arm as she was 
about to pass him, “or at least let me say a 
word to you.” She did not answer him, but 
nevertheless stayed her unwilling steps to 
listen. 

“ Hilda,” he said, sadly, “I cannot fail to 
perceive that my presence on this journey 
is unwelcome to you, though I know not 
why it should be so,” and he paused; but as 
she made no sign he continued. ‘“ I however 
consider it my duty, as your father’s repre- 
sentative, to conduct you to your destination, 
as I have told your friend the Abbé Bertrand. 
But do not be alarmed, I will not force myself 
upon you, I shall only ride beside your 
carriage.” 

His dark, handsome face looked very pale 
by the dull lamplight, as he turned his search- 
ing glance upon the young girl, but the tell- 
tale fcountenance was hid behind the heavy 
folds of her black crape veil ; and his efforts 


to read there the thoughts of her heart were adieu to the abbé, and to my brother, and | 


baffled. 

“ Hilda, speak tome,” he said, beseechingly ; 
“ you prefer being alone with Madeleine, do 
you not?” 

“Yes, thank you,” she answered, and bow- 
ing coldly she passed on her way. 

He let her go, but was bitterly mortified and 
clenched his teeth as he looked after her, 
—and this was the result of all his scheming. 
The girl who he had hoped would love 
him with an entire devotion did not even 
attempt to conceal her dislike of him—whilst 
he loved her. Yes, the boyish fancy, which 
he had crushed down so ruthlessly, had 
sprung up again with renewed life; and fed 
by opposition, threatened to become one of 
those overwhelming passions which lead 
unprincipled men to cruelty and even to 
crime. 

“Tnsolent girl!” he muttered to himself, 
“you shall pay dearly for this some day!” 
and with a look more of hate than of love, 
he hurried off in search of Mdlle. d’Arnault, 
who had, since the previous day, evidently 
avoided him. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, when he had 
found her, “is this the aid you promised 
me?” 

* You know perfectly well,” she answered, 
“that this idea of sending your cousin to Le 
Mans is none of mine. Indeed, it seems to 


her alone there, but the Abbé insists upon it, 
and must have his reasons; your reproaches 
therefore fall harmless.” 


when this accursed war is over ?—Ah ! "ghe 
cried, seeing she hesitated, “you go back 
from your word.” 

“‘ Charles Beaumont,” she answered sternly, 
“JT am not a person to go back from my 
word, as you term it, but I must know more 
of these late events than I do now before I 
help you farther.” 


events? What do you mean?” 

She turned upon him quickly. ‘ How did 
you get this wound in your arm?” she 
asked. 

“ Why ! at Beaugency, as I told you: what 
has that to do with it? I don’t understand 

ou.” 
we So much the better, monsieur; I trust 
indeed, that you do not.” 


fancy for reading riddles.” 
“This is not the mom ent for explanations, 
and Mdlle. de Chavigny has doubtless bade 


is waiting for you below; you must go.” 


of your words, unless indeed you wish to 
decline altogether my farther visits.” 

“Not so; you take the matter more 
seriously than I had intended you ; come when 


been your friend, and will remain so if possible 
—but now let us go.” 


friends should forsake me at such a time.” 
curiously as she looked at him, but she 


descended the stair together. 

Monsieur d’Arnault had actually risen an 
hour earlier than usual, to kiss his little 
favourite before she left, and had congratu- 


enabled ‘her cousin to escort her. The priest 
had given her his best blessing, and promised 
to join her at Le Mans the moment he could 
absent himself from Blois. 

The horses were stamping impatiently at 
the door, and the coachman was well-nigh 
frozen on his seat, when at last the loiterer 
appeared, muttering an ungracious apology, 
Then the gooc abbé, with a tender, hopetul 





me absurd and most imprudent to. leave 














look into her face, which Hilda scarcely un- 


“ Explain yourself, mademoiselle, I have no | 


you will, and I trust heartily that we may be | 
able to clear up this affair; I have always | 


“‘ Heaven alone knows what I have done,” || 
said the young man, haughtily, “that all my | 
Mdlle. d’Arnault’s green eyes gleamed | 


made no answer to his observation, and they 


lated her on the fortunate chance which | 


“‘Then, may I bring Hilda back here, | 


** Of late events !” he repeated, “ what late | 


“Well, be it so, but I will be back in five | 
days, and then you mws¢ tell me the meaning || 
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derstood, though she remembered it after- 








} wards, placed her in the carriage. Made- 


leine followed. Charles Beaumont, with a 
scowling look, leapt into the saddle, and they 
were gone. 

The first and second days of their journey, 
(the 14th and 15th of December) passed over 


| quietly enough, and they arrived at Angers 


without incident. 

Occasionally Charles Beaumont would ap- 
proach the carriage and exchange a few words 
with his cousin, but the cold was intense and 
almost necessitated the windows being closed, 
so that, happily for Hilda, all continued con- 
versation was impossible. 

As they passed through the villages, the 
frightened peasants came running forth from 
their cottages to ask for news, and the poor 
mothers, when they heard of the steady 
advance of the foreign troops, pressed their 
babes to their bosoms, and prayed the saints 
to protect them. 

The third day was spent with the abbé’s 
friends at Angers, who immediately took the 
poor desolate young girl to their hearts, as 
though she had been known to them for 
years, and urged her to remain with them for 
a time at least. 

And Hilda would fain have yielded had it 
been possible, for with these new friends she 
had found adegree of rest and comfort she 
had little anticipated. How strange is the 


| sudden mutual sympathy sometimes felt by 











two persons who see each other for the first 
time in this life. 

Love at first sight has been sung by the 
poets of every clime, but it, alas ! is an exotic 
as rare as it is beautiful, whose tender, glowing 
buds, seldom bloom into perfect flower here 
below, being oftenest blighted by some 
withering blast of the earth—earthy. 

But friendship at sight is a hardier plant, 
which now and again grows and flourishes 
even under our cold grey skies. 

Why is it given us at times to read in the 
glance of a stranger that which we have vainly 


| sought, even in the loving eyes of those by 
| whose side we have passed from childhood 


to youth? Is it that by a magnetic influence 
at which science as yet only guesses, we divine 
a spirit kindred to our own? Or is it not 
rather that in some unremembered celestial 
sphere, where our souls dwelt ere called 
to put on this burden of mortality, we have 
met before, and that this subtle attraction— 
generally experienced only by those on whom 
the outer garment hangs but lightly—is simply 
a flash of recognition, awakening for an in- 


| stant the dormant memory of that “ land of 


light” where we have previously lived and 
loved together. 

How else can we account for the sudden 
impulse which draws our heart out from us 
towards one person, and hermetically closes it 
against another, both equally unknown to us, 
if we do not admit that this existence is but 
a link in the chain of our life ? 

And how seldom we are deceived in these 
incomprehensible inspirations would we but 
trust to them—-yes, seldom or zever. 

Such a friendship took birth at the first 
meeting between Hilda and the young Ma- 
dame Desligny. 

The two girls (for Adrienne Desligny, 
though a wife and mother, was only three- 
and-twenty) were prepared to feel an interest 
in each other natural under the circum- 
stances, the one having lost her father only a 
week before, and being left completely alone 
to fly, terror-stricken, as was supposed, from 
the invading Prussians, the other waiting, in 
ever-increasing suspense and dread, for news 
from besieged Paris, where her husband and 
brother were fighting side by side upon the 
ramparts ; but they were not prepared for 
the profound sympathy which immediately 
sprang up between them, and which was 
no fleeting fancy, but a serious affection, 
destined to develop into a life-long attach- 
ment. 

And so Hilda found herself at once at 
home among these new friends, and would 
willingly have tarried on her way, but Charles 
Beaumont insisted on the advisability of his 
conducting her himself to her journey’s end, 
and Hilda, not for that reason, but because 
she remembered that the Abbé Bertrand had 
bade her hasten, felt that she must not delay, 
and she therefore, with a heavy heart, took 
her departure the following morning, as had 
been her original intention. 

The fourth day since they had quitted 
Blois all went well on their journey till they 
were nearing Sable, a pretty little town upon 
the Sarthe, half way between Angers and Le 
Mans, when Charles Beaumont’s horse sud- 
denly fell lame. What was to be done ?— 
for in these hard times, when fodder was so 
dear, that every beast not absolutely indis- 
pensable to its owner had been got rid of 
one way or another, there was no chance, he 
declared, of getting another horse. Hilda 
turned pale and did not answer. Felix, the 


coachman, took an odd sidelong-look at the 
Jranc-tireur,’ and shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘ He could surely push on as far as Sablé,” 
he said, “and there he thought Monsieur 
Charles might get another.” 
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The young man shook his head and re- 
mounted, with a lowering brow, telling the 
coachman to moderate his pace that he might 
keep up with him. 

By the time they reached Sablé the horse 
was, to all appearances, dead lame, and could 
apparently go no farther; but, nevertheless, 
Charles Beaumont refused the offer made by 
Felix, of going to search for one to replace it. 
“He would go himself,” he said, “ while 
Felix gave his own beasts a feed.” Hilda 
alighted at the Ad¢e/ of “ Notre Dame,” where 
she was immediately greeted with the in- 
variable question, “ Would mademoiselle take 
a bouillon ?” while Felix, in the court below, 
was assailed on all sides for news from the 
troops. 

While a tempting little repast had been set 
before her, of which, to her infinite relief, 
Charles Beaumont declined to partake, and 
when the gargon had retired, and the door 
was closed behind him, Madeleine advanced 
mysteriously towards her young mistress. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she whispered, “do you 
believe that the horse of Monsieur Charles is 
really lame ?” 

Hilda looked at her in utter astonishment. 
* Yes, I suppose so; do you not?” 

“No, mademoiselle, I do not. I looked 
through the window at my back at that 
wicked old Felix when he shrugged his 
shoulders, and I am sure, from his face, that he 
does not believe itany more than me. Either 
his horse has nothing the matter with it at all, 
and knows how to play the comedy as well 
as his master, or he has put a stone into its 
shoe, or something of that kind.” 

“ Voyons, Madeleine,” said Hilda, smiling ; 
“TI think your prejudice carries you a little 
too far ; what motive could my cousin have 
for so deceiving us? It cannot be that he 
does not wish to go farther ; for he knows 
that I would only be too thankful to let him 
remain behind.” 

“ But he has no intention of remaining be- 
hind. No, no. He is furious that made- 





moiselle will take no notice of him, and he i 


has got up this pretended lameness to force 
her to do so ; you saw he would not let Felix 
get him another horse, and he will take good 
care not to find one himself; then, despite 
pretended unwillingness, he will be obliged 
to come into the carriage, where he can make 
love to mademoiselle quite at his ease. I 
dare say he wishes I was dead and buried ; 
but I don’t intend dying just yet, even to 
please him.” 

“ Oh, Madeleine, I do hope and trust you 
are mistaken. He would never dare to 


speak to me of such things, when my poor. | 


father has not been dead a week, and I am 


left without any protector.” 
“ That is the very reason. He'll say you 
require some one to take care of you, and 


besides, when a man like him has set his mind | 














on a thing, nothing stops him.” eka 
“Do you mean that he has set his mind 


upon me ?—that he cares for me seriously? | 


Oh, surely, not now !” 

“That he does, I’m sure he has that excuse 
at least ; 2/ est fou de mademoiselle, fou a lier ; 
and always has been.” 

“ But, Madeleine, he must see that I 
cannot, and never could endure him; and I 
detest him wow more than ever,” and she 
shuddered as she spoke. 

“ That makes no difference witlr some men ; 
on the contrary, it is the chase which gives 
taste to the game.” 

“Oh, Madeleine, what shall I do!” cried 


Hilda, clasping her hands; “I am quite in | 


his power.” 

** Not while old Madeleine is alive and in 
her senses. No, no, my darling, you must 
not take on like that ; he has no real power 
over you; and I only spoke of it that you 
might be on your guard, and not taken by 
surprise—though what on earth Monsieur 
l’Abbé, who seemed a sensible, discreet 
kind of body, meant by sending you off to 
scour the country with that scamp, I cannot 
tell.” 
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Tue career of Dr. Elmslie was remarkable in| improving his fortunes. After struggling on 


) ing manner in which he devoted himself to a| in despair sallied forth to seek for him. But 
-new and arduous field of missionary enter-| knowing no one, and utterly bewildered in 


| maker, and who, dying at the early age of| expecting to recognise the doctor. But always 


}}, turous life, which were fresh in Mrs. Elmslie’s| ing all his disadvantages he gained a bursary, 

} memory, stirred the boy’s imagination, andj|and further eked out his means by private 
}} unconsciously fostered in him the spirit of| tuition. 

F enterprise. As William wasrather delicate, he| In November, 1853, Elmslie passed from 
} much preferred staying by his mother and|school to college, and with no little pleasure 
listening to her conversation, to joining in the|his mother saw him don the scarlet cloak 
| romps of other boys. 


| money, migrated to London, in the hope of | books as hard. as before. . One of his fellow- 
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Part I. 


several respects. As an example of heroic| for a year with very little encouragement, his 
courage and untiring industry, it would deserve | health failed, and he became seriously ill. 
to be recorded as one among the many in- | At the same time Mrs. Elmslie, worn out with 
stances which Scotland has produced, of men| constant watching, was seized with typhus 
who have raised themselves from a humble} fever, and, to make matters worse, their ser- 
station to a distinguished position by their| vant fled from the house in terror. The little 


own talent and energy. But more than this, | boy, only eight years old, knew not what to | 


Dr. Elmslie deserves to be had in .remem-|do. A doctor had occasionally visited them, 
brance because of his strong and bright} and now his advice was urgently needed, but 
Christian faith, and because of the unhesitat-| where was he to be found? The brave child 


prise. | the crowded and bustling streets, what was he 
A young man who, during his school and|to do? With childish hopefulness he at first 
college days, works as a journeyman shoe-| looked up into the face of every passer by, 


thirty-eight has a public memorial, inaugurated | disappointed, he at last burst into tears, and 








to him by the Bishop of Calcutta, must surely | cried, “God help me!” His mother’s lessons 
be aman whose life it is worth while to study. | had not been lost on him. In his trouble he 
Lessons both for time and for eternity may be| sought her God, and help soon came. A 
learnt from such an one. A most interesting | passer by stopped, and kindly directed him to 
memoir of him has recently been published,|a doctor, who proved a friend indeed, and 


written by his widow and his friend Dr.| never ceased to help the family in every way 


3urns Thomson. From it we have obtained | till he saw them started on their journey back | 
| most of the materials for the following sketch. | to Aberdeen. 
| But any of our readers who can procure the| As William’s father set little store on educa. | 
| Life itself, entitled ‘Seed-time in Kashmir,” | tion, when the boy reached the age of nine he | 


will be amply repaid by its perusal. | was obliged to help him at his trade, and in 
William Jackson Elmslie was born on the/ due time he became a very skilful workman. 


workman. But it was to his mother that he books. She often read aloud to him, or 


chiefly owed his early training. She was a| got others to read, while he was busy at his 


woman of a vigorous intellect, a large measure| work, and in the evening young friends fre- 
of common sense, and a combination of} quently gave him a share of what they were 


pervaded by the spirit of humble piety. Her|school. By his money, so hardly earned, he 
father had been a seafaring man on the/ was able to assist his parents, and ultimately | 
Cromarty coast, and the stories of his adven- | to pay for his own schooling. Notwithstand- 


worn by the students of King’s College, Aber- 
In 1839, his father, having saved a little|deen. During this period he worked at his 
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| 29th of June, 1832, at Aberdeen. His father|/If his father cared little for education, his | 
_was a boot-closer, a clever and industrious| mother encouraged her son’s ardent love of | 


|}, qualities that gave her the power to interest, | picking up at school. Thus he struggled on | 
/to comfort, and to command; and all was|for six years. He then entered the grammar || 
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students who lodged with him says, “It was;As an inmate of the Medical Missionary 
no unusual thing for us to restrict ourselves to | | Dispensary it was a part of his duty once 


five hours’ sleep. We engaged a watchman | 
to waken us at three o'clock every morning ; 
and we took it in turn to rise first, kindle the 
fire, and boil the coffee. After enjoying aslice | 


a week to give a Scriptural address to the 
patients who came there for advice. He also 
on Sunday evenings conducted a Bible class 
for the rough lads in the Cowgate. In visit- 


of bread and the warm coffee we began our ing patients at their own homes he was a 


day’s work. William was always prayerful | 


and earnest, and from the very first we engaged | 


great favourite, both by reason ef his medical 
knowledge, and his gentle, sympathising 


in devotions together as well as separately ; it nature. 


was our delight to talk of Christ, and of our, 


desire to devote ourselves to His service. 
William’s work was harder than mine, for his 
father’s failing health and eyesight made him 
now more and more dependent on his son’s 
exertions. On this account he undertook an 
engagement to teach in a schoolin Aberdeen, 
and he had also several private pupils. Being 
a first-rate student, and of gentlemanly man- 
ners, he had no difficulty in getting as much 
employment of this kind as he wished.” 
Having taken his degree in Arts, he spent a 
year travelling in Italyas tutor in a gentleman’s 
family. After his return he gained another 
bursary by competition, and entered the Free 
Church Divinity College, in November, 1858, 
with a view to becoming a minister. During 
the session his attention was drawn to mis- 
sions, and as he read his Bible he was struck 
by the marked prominence given in the New 


Testament to the combination of healing and 


preaching. This led him to resolve to acquire 
the healing art in order to qualify himself for 
the work of a medical missionary. But how 
was he, without friends and without resources, 
to meet the additional expense of a medical 
education extending over four years? “Again 
he taught in the Academy, received private 
pupils, stitched the ‘uppers’ of boots and | 
shoes, and pored over his books. Sixteen hours | 
of work daily was the rule in those busy years.” 


In the spring of 1863 he returned to Aber- 
deen to pass his final examination. He had 


'worked harder than ever during the winter 
‘session, and had obtained a gold medal and | 


‘other marks of distinction in some of the 
‘most important classes, but still he failed to 
satisfy the Aberdeen examiners in these very 
subjects. It can hardly be doubted that they 
had looked with disfavour on his removal to 
a rival university, and that they took this 
means of discouraging other students from fol- 
lowing the same course. 

This was a grievous disappointment to 
Elmslie, and he was so much annoyed that 
he determined to have no more to do with 
the Aberdeen university. This was a 
spirited course, but it necessitated a pro- 
longed residence in Edinburgh and _ addi- 
tional expense. His sense of honour con- 


strained him to take upon himself the cost of || 


this additional year of study. He withdrew 


from the dispensary and took lodgings, bor- | 


In spite of all these drawbacks, he passed his | 
| second professional examination with much 


credit in July, 1862. 
same year he went to Edinburgh, and became | 
an inmate of the Medical Missionary Dispen- | 
sary, presided over by Dr. Burns Thomson. | 
This institution undertakes to pay the educa- 
tional expenses of young men desiring to pre- 
pare themselves for this field of mission 
work. Mr. 
viously been directed to it; his family cir- 
cumstances, however, were such that he could 
not leave Aberdeen. But now that he had 
arrived at the fourth year of his curriculum, 
it seemed to him of so much importance 
to study under the eminent Edinburgh pro- 
fessors for a short time before going abroad, 
that he took the step we have mentioned. 


In November of the} 


| 








rowing money from private friends to enable 
him to meet the responsibilities thus unex- 
pectedly thrown upon him. This second 
winter in Edinburgh was the hardest struggle 
of his whole student life. But his efforts were 
crowned with success. At his final examina- 
tions he did “ splendidly,” and in August, 
| 1864, he was duly “ capped,” that is to say, he 
'was made an M.D. of the university. 

Before Elmslie took his degree several 
foreign missions had been brought under his 
notice ; but it is only necessary for us to say 
that the Church Missionary Society was at 
that time desirous of sending a medical man to 
Kashmir, and that Elmslie was appointed for 
five years. As he was to be employed as a lay 
agent, and as he was prepared cordially to act 
according to the principles of the society, the 


Elmslie’s attention had pre- | fact that he had been brought up as a Pres- 


\byterian was not considered an obstacle. 

His mother, who was now a widow, had at 
first been most unwilling that he should go 
abroad, but now she gave her cheerful con- 
sent. Accordingly, on the zoth September, 
1864, he sailed from Southampton, and ar- 
rived at Calcutta on the 28th of October. 
There he was welcomed by Christian friends, 
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and remarked, in writing home, “ How very by mule, The hill-cart certainly excels the 
friendly and unsectarian all evangelical] gar? in speed, if not in comfort. It is some- 
denominations are here! All who profess to| thing like an Irish car on two high wheels; 
love and serve Christ seem to form one loving | and although the road to Murree is all more 
brotherhood, as it ought to be.” or less steep, the horses seemed to fly along 
During his stay in Calcutta he visited|the way. It is curious to find one’s self 
several of the Christian institutions connected | mounting terrace after terrace of the steep 
with different missionary societies, and en-| mountain side, and to look down on the 
deavoured to acquaint himself with the | great landscape of the plains you have left. 
language and with the customs of the| Rhododendrons, honeysuckle, clematis, 
people. geraniums, acacias on every side, mingling 
On the 18th of November he started by | with the grand Alpine firs. Murree itself is a 
railway ex route to his distant sphere of|Swiss-like station, every house built in some 
labour. It had been determined that he|cleft of the mountain side; from it you see 
should remain for several months at Lahore | | the everlasting snows not far off.” 
to learn the language, see the system of| Elmslie never lost an opportunity of speak- 
practice at the medical college, and, if pos- | ing to the people, and he was assisted in this 
sible, to find a native agent to accompany | by Qadir Bakhsh, a native of Kashmir, who 
him to Kashmir when the season opened. _| was ‘accompanying him as catechist. On the 
As far as possible we shall, in future, make | 22nd he writes:—‘‘ Half-way to Kohalla; saw 
Dr. Elmslie tell the story of his own life, by|the river Jhelum wending its way from 
quoting from his diary and letters. | Kashmir. Arriving at Kohala, found the 
He arrived at Lahore.on the 18th January, | rest-bungalow preoccupied ; dined under a 
1865, and writes :—“ At Lahore at last, and|tree. Afterwards Qadir Bakhsh addressed 
hoping to have some earnest, hard work | the coolies and people from the village. One 
before it is time to go to Kashmir. We are|of the men was almost totally blind from 
likely to meet with many difficulties in our |cicatrices on the cornea; an artificial pupil 
missionary operations, but the Lord is on our | would have done w onders for him. 
side. . . + I am labouring hard at the) <Afri/ 24. After seeing most of our baggage 
language, and have a teacher, a moonshee, | off on coolies’ backs, we crossed the rapidly 
for two hours daily. I teach for two hours in | flowing Jhelum in a ferry-boat, the oarsmen of 
the mission school, and sometimes spend as| which seemed wonderfully dexterous. In 
much as three-hours in the Government hos-| climbing the rugged road to Dhunna had 
pital, which I visit daily, in order to become | many a fall, and arrived in a tired and 
familiar with Indian complaints, “2g .| bruised condition, but said that I should be 
You would laugh many a time,” he writes to glad to see any of the sick people in the 
his mother, “at the significant looks and_| village if they came after breakfast. It was 
smiles of my little brown-faced charges at the | now eleven a.m., andan hourafterwards a large 
mission school when I attempt to launch out,| company had assembled, some sixteen of 
and make blunders in the language in so| whom became my patients. After breakfast, 
doing. I never mind but hold on my way,| Qadir Bakhsh, the catechist, having congre- 
for some direct mission work I must do, how- | gated the sick and the coolies who had 
ever feebly. It is encouraging to me that | carried our baggage from Kohalla, read to 
those signals of my mistakes are becoming| them a suitable portion of Scripture, and ad- 
fewer and fewer. When I goto Kashmir I} dressed them from it in a plain, easy, and 
shall have a new language to learn, and it | intelligible style, quite level to the capacities 
will be much more difficult to acquire, be-| of these ignorant people. The little group 
cause there are no grammars or dictionaries | listened to the words of divine truth with 
of Kashmiri. Those I must make for myself, | great interest and attention. The service 
and have already done something towards | was closed with prayer. Our small supply of 
this work.” medicines and instruments having been laid 
It was resolved by the local committee | out, the sick were brought out one by one | 
that Dr. Elmslie should start for Kashmir on } | and examined. One case of a very trifling 
the r1th of April. In his journal he says :— | nature in itself is worthy of a passing notice, 
“ April 20. ‘Travelled from Lahore to Rawal) because the relief afforded by surgery was 
Pindee in a Government gari, a curious | immediate, and duly appreciated. The case 
lumbering conveyance, drawn by the most} was one of excessive elongation of the uvula, 
wretched and stubborn of horses, from} which caused a most troublesome cough, and 
Rawal Pindee partly by hill-cart and partly| compelled the man every now and then to 
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perform the act of swallowing. The length- 


ened member was shortened with ease, 
the cough ceased, and the act of deglutition 
became less frequent. The patient took his 
leave with many expressions of gratitude. 

“ April 25.—About nine a.m. we reached 
our destination, and resolved to breakfast at 
Maira, and then to push on to the next 
village. Qadir, the catechist, somewhat 


read His holy word ?” 


medical missionary work which Dr. Elmslie 


hastily proceeded to address a small group of| Kashmir, as well as of the peculiar difficulties 


natives whom he happened to find congre- 
gated together. He had not proceeded far 
in his remarks when the ¢ekeedar of the 
village told him he must stop immediately, 
which Qadir had the good sense to do. I am 
fully persuaded that if the people and the 
Maharajah’s servants had been aware that the 
Sahib was a doctor, and would give them 
both advice and medicine gratuitously, we 
should have had no veto put upon our 
evangelistic work. I learned a lesson by this 
incident, by which I intend to profit. After 
breakfast we had a small reception of patients 
when words about the love of God in Jesus 
were spoken to the patients individually, and 
those who were ‘able to read got religious 
tracts and copies of the Gospels. 

“ April 30, Sunday; Uri.—Got up very 
early this morning, and on going outside the 
tent found a large company assembled under 
the surrounding apricot trees. We soon had 
the small deal table and chair with the medi- 
cines and instruments placed in a convenient 
spot, and the sick and their friends were 
arranged all round. Everything being ready, 
Qadir, the catechist, read the third chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel,and showed the necessity and 
nature of the new birth. The people, as usual, 
were most attentive, and listened with mani- 
fest pleasure to many of Qadir’s remarks. 
After prayer the sick were examined, and 
treated as well as our present circumstances 
would permit. Among the fifty sick persons, 
who consisted of men, women, and children, 
there was an old mullah, or Mussulman 
priest, who, on being asked if he possessed a 
copy of the Koran, replied in the negative. I 
said, ‘I suppose if you had the Koran you 
could read it?’ ‘Oh no,’ he said, ‘I am 
not able to read at all.’ I could not help 
saying to the old man, whose hair was like 
snow, and whom in my heart of hearts I 
pitied, ‘ How can vou be a mullah if you are 
totally unable to read?’ I received no reply. 
It was not a little amusing to watch the 
countenances of the listeners, who first 
smiled, then looked at each other, nodded, 
laughed, and then exclaimed, ‘ Bas,’ (enough). 








which he encountered. The incident which 
occurred at Maira illustrates the fact that a 
medical missionary is likely to obtain an 
entrance where the door may be closed 
against a simple evangelist. 

As the season advanced, and Dr. Elmslie 
descended into the valley of Kashmir, like 
all travellers in this district, he was struck 
with the magnificence of the scenery. He 
writes :—“ May 1st. Road still lies along the 
Jhelum, and is beautifully wooded. Among 
the trees I passed I recognised the peach, fig, 
and fir, and, twining amongst these, the vine. 
The beautiful red flower of the pomegranate 
delights one’s eyes at every turn, and the rose 
trees are budding into beauty. Passed a 
lime-kiln at work to day; and behind a large 
ledge of rock I came upon a fakir. There 
he sat with his back to the road, covered with 
rags, thereby meaning to show his indifference 
to this world. Poor fellow! he has discovered 
part of the truth,—that this fleeting world 
cannot satisfy, but he does not know the way 
whereby alone his soul can find satisfaction, 
and be made perfectly happy the while, 
enjoying the present world according to the 
mind of God, who has filled the earth with so 
much that is lovely and lovable. Came toa 
dilapidated Hindoo temple. A flight of steps 
led up to a large gateway. In the centre of 
the inner court saw the shrine, which was 
also approached by a flight of steps. ‘The 
stones are of immense size, and granite. 
The priest forbad me to enter, so I stood at 
the door, and heard the monotonous voice of 
the man who was performing service. He 
concluded by blowing into a large univalve 
shell, producing a sound exactly like that of | 
a trumpet. I was reminded of Elijah and 
the false prophets on Carmel. 

May 2nd. The scenery becomes more and 
more lovely as you near Baramula ; the Jhelum, 
which you have known hitherto as a boisterous, 
rapidly flowing river, is here gentle and placid. 
Poplar and willow trees abound, and the very 
mountains are richly wooded, reminding one 
of the Trossachs near Loch Lomond. The 








Such a priest, such people. 








system of irrigation carried on here seems to | 
be first-rate. Before reaching Baramula a | 


| 





‘“‘T have already been struck with the few- — 
ness of those who are able to read. How | 
are these poor people, who are dying for lack || 
of knowledge of the Saviour, to be fitted to 


The foregoing extracts may be taken as | 
giving an average example of the kind of | 


carried on during his fatiguing journey to | 
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| for the pretty trellis-work of the windows, 


| woollen garment, coming down to the ankles. 
The only difference between the attire of the 
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steep hill has to be climbed. . . . As 
you reach the summit, suddenly the far-famed 
valley of Kashmir bursts upon your view. I 
thought of Moses at Pisgah getting his view 
of the Promised Land. There lay the valley 
bathed in sunshine,—the full-bosomed and 
nowgently flowing Jhelum meandering through 
its midst, and its lofty guardians, snow-capped 
Himalayas, !towering around. I gazed long 
on this wonderful scene, and with Daniel, 
praised the Lord for the excellent beauty of 
His works. I earnestly prayed that His rich 
and effectual blessing might rest upon the 
work I was about to begin.” 

On the 4th of May Dr. Elmslie reached 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, and the 
sphere of his future labours. Before, how- 
ever, we enter upon any account of his work 
there, it may be well to give our readers 
some idea of the country, its mode of 
government, the peculiarities of the natives, 
and what had already been done among them 
in the way of missionary effort. 

The valley of Kashmir lies to the north of 
the Punjaub, at a height of 5,350 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is about 60 miles 
long and 20 broad; and is shut in on all 
sides by spurs of the Himalayas, which tower 
to the height of from 9,000 to 12,000 feet. 
The waters of the broad Jhelum flow west- 
ward through the valley, which is very flat 


| and covered with luxuriant vegetation. Srina- 
| gar is in the centre, and is built on both sides 


of the river. It is a large town, but in spite of 


under their single woollen garment, close to 
the bare skin. The effect of this is often to 
cause a kind of cancer on those parts of the 
body which are exposed to the extreme heat. 
The fuel used in these braziers is charcoal. 
Coal is unknown. Wood is generally used 
for cooking, but the poor collect cow-dung, 
which they mix with straw, and form into 
cakes, which are kept for winter use. 

A writer in the Christian Intelligencer 
(March, 1871) gives a graphic and very de- 
tailed account of the country. He says:— 
“ Beautiful as a whole, it is far more so in its 
details. Its great, swelling, quiet river, rip- 
pling down from one end to the other; its 
glittering lakes overshadowed by giant rocks 
of every shape and shade; its grand groves 
of chinar—the grandest tree I have ever seen, 
its colouring so full of contrast, its shade so 
perfect, its size almost incredible—its orch- 
ards of fragrant fruit ; its numberless moun- 
tain streams and rushing brooks ; its quaint, 
picturesque villages, with their houses almost 
like the fanciful Dutch houses of our children’s 
toys; its massive ruins carrying one back 
into another world, and about which the 
English visitor is almost inclined to endorse 
the superstition of the natives, that they were 
not built by men, but by some race of giants, 
who lodged those great stones in the places 
from which man has never been able to 
remove them. All these make its beauty as 
varied as striking; such a variety as perhaps 
is seen nowhere else in the world. And 








the abundant water supply it is filthily dirty. 
The houses are generally built of wood, but 
are most of them exceedingly rickety and 
tumble-down. They are, however, famous 








which takes the place of glass. The climate | 
is said to be delightful. Though the ther- 
mometer sometimes rises as high as go® Fahr. 
during the summer, the nights are always | 
cool. In winter the inhabitants suffer much | 
from .the cold, as neither their houses nor! 
their clothing are fitted to protect them from | 
it. Their dress consists of one long loose | 





men and of the women being that the former 
sometimes wear a broad sash round their| 
waists. The sleeves of this garment are so| 
wide that the arms can easily be taken out of| 
it, and placed inside. The houses contain “ 
fire-places. The method adopted by the| 
Kashmiris to keep themselves warm is a| 








then, whichever way you branch out from the 
central valley up its smaller vales, there is 
still the same or even greater beauty. Rush- 
ing rivers with snow-cold water flinging 
themselves over rocks and stones; little 
villages hid under the shade of towering 
walnut trees; and, as you get further up, 
peaks reaching up to heaven, glaciers from 
under which, bellow forth dark dazzling 
streams. Or, if we climb the hills round the 
valley, we come upon beautiful MUTES, 3S 
they are called, plains on the tops of hills, 
covered with wild flowers, among which you 
may wade above your knees, and im ten 
minutes gather such a variety as your two 
hands cannot clasp,—forget-me-not, Canter- 
bury bell, buttercup, columbine, and a 
hundred other dear old English friends,— 
while round the edge of these bright green 
meadows rise up the dark-green deodars. Or 
if we go up bleaker hills, we come upon great 
mountain lakes—tarns we should call them 


curious one. They carry about with them | in Yorkshire—so cold, so solitary, so aweing. 


small earthenware pots or braziers, which are 
covered with wicker-work. 


“ But there are other things in Kashmir to 


These they put/| please besides the ‘scenery. The people are 
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certainly a peculiarly fine race. The men 
strong and handsome, capable of carrying a 
maund, or even more, for fifteen miles over 
steep difficult hills. They really are, 
too, a most ingenious, clever, and tasteful 
people. This is evident not merely from 
their exquisite shawls, but from the good taste 
of their papier-maché, and silver work and 
jewellery, so far superior, not merely in 
execution but in design and taste, to that of 
their Hindustani neighbours. The women, 
perhaps, owe most of the fame of their 
beauty to their contrast with the expression- 
less faces of Hindustani women ; but still no 
one can go into Kashmir without seeing some 
few faces that strike him as being very fine, 
not merely from the fresh colour and animated 
expression, but from the real excellency of 
the features. ; 

“ Lastly the produce of the country is almost 
everything that heart could wish. As regards 
grain, it is especially a rice-growing country ; 
but really almost every kind of grain may be 
and is grown there. But, of course, 
what strikes a visitor is not the grain, but the 
fruit, and of this there is the greatest variety 
and abundance. 

“ But there is a great du¢ to all these, which 
spoils everything. With all this light there 
is a deep shadow. And why should I stop 
and hesitate to mention, and to repeat, that 
which comes up first into my mind—the dis- 
graceful oppression of the people? Yes, dis- 
graceful to us English, for we sold—literally 
sold the country into the hands of its present 
possessors ; and selling it, sold with it the 
flesh and blood of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures ; sold them intoa perpetual slavery. 
Disgraceful, too, that it should lie under the 
shadow of our well-ruled provinces, and yet 
be so ground down ; that the ruler should be 
a tributary of ours, and yet be allowed so to 
tyrannize. 

‘But what is this oppression that I have 
spoken of? It is this, that at one swoop one- 
half of every man’s produce goes into the 
Government treasury,—half of everything, 
not merely of his grain, but even of the pro- 
duce of his cattle, or whatever he has; so 
that from each cow he must give every second 
year a calf to Government, and from every 
half-dozen of his chickens three go to the all- 
devouring sirkar. More than eventhis,his very 
fruit-trees are watched by the Government, and 
half taken for the Maharajah. A poor Kash- 
miri can call nothing his own. But, in reality, 
it is not only half a man loses, for at least 
another quarter is taken by the rapacious 
Government officials who have to collect the 


nominal half. The wonder is how the people 
exist at all. But it is not only the poor pea- 
sants who suffer; perhaps the condition of 
the shawl weavers is worse still. They are all 
the servants of the Government, which sup- 


plies them with material, and doles out to” 


them a scanty pittance of two annas a day, 
and then sells them the rice (which it has 
taken from the peasants) at any price which 
it chooses to set upon it. These shawl 
weavers are a lean, wan race, recognisable at 
once from their sallow complexion, thin 
cheeks, and desponding look. f 
course this oppression gives the whole coun- 
try a look of poverty. Hundreds of 
acres of land are mere swamp, or almost un- 
used pasture ground that might smile with 
corn. Everywhere the fruits are degenerating, 
because the people do not care to cultivate 
that of which they obtain so little. 
No one can help being struck as he enters 
Srinagar by the dilapidated look of the place. 
There is no respectable quarter, not a single 
good street ; scarcely even a single respectable 
bazaar, considering the size of the place. 
And what is true of Srinagar is more than 
true of all the smaller towns. They are 
ruinous in the extreme. . . . The dirt 
is beyond description. Who can tell what 
Kashmir smells are ? Not the odours of roses, 
such as one has expected to fill the air, but 
oh! such that the dirtiest of London courts 
is sweeter than the cleanest of Kashmir vil- 
lages. The clothes, too, of the people are 
filthy. Not a few of their diseases are the 
result of their uncleanliness. . . . But 
there is yet one thing which makes a Christian 
man far more sad than those things I have 
spoken of, and that is the frightful immorality 
of the people, and the even less excusable 
wickedness of our countrymen. Well might 
I be taunted as I was, when I tried to preach 
the gospel in villages far distant from the 
capital, with the unblushing wickedness of my 
own countrymen. How steeped the people 
themselves are in sin none can tell but those 
who have seen them as I have done.” 

The total population of the valley is about 





402,000, upwards of 29,000 of whom are | 


shawl-weavers. 


The greater number are | 


Mussulmans by religion, but there are about | 


75,000 Hindoos. 

Among this population scarcely any mis- 
sionary work had been attempted up to the 
time of Dr. Elmslie’s appointment. In the 
year 1863 the well-known Church missionaries, 
the Rev. W. Smith of Benares, and the Rev. 
R. Clark of Peshawur, spent the summer in 
the valley. In the spring of 1864 Mr. Clark 
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returned thither, accompanied by his wife,| some instruction the previous year, and had 
having previously secured a house in Srinagar. | been imprisoned for doing so, was further 
But they had no sooner taken up their abode} punished by being repeatedly beaten, and by 
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in it than they were mobbed by a thousand 
people, who threatened to set the house on) 
fire ; and although ultimately, in consequence | 
of the representations of the European resi-| 
dents in the city, the authorities were induced | 
to afford them personal protection, yet every 
means was used to discourage them in their| 
work. Guards were stationed near the house | 


to prevent any of the natives from approach- | 


ing them, and it was even difficult for them to 
obtain the common necessaries of life. Some} 
few inquirers, however, persevered in coming 
to them. One young man who had received 


hep. heavy logs of wood tied to his feet. 


Notwithstanding all this Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
were most anxious to be allowed to remain 
through the winter season, but the Maharajah 
refused his consent. He enforced the right, 
|which unfortunately had been conceded to 
him by treaty, that no European should stay 
|in the valley during the winter months with- 
out his permission. Such was the state of 
| things the year before Dr. Elmslie commenced 
his missionary labours in Srinagar. But the 
‘account of these we must defer to a future 
number. Ce Hi Be G 


ANN AND JANE TAYLOR. 
By THE AUTHOR oF ‘* MARY POWELL.” 
Part III. 


THE sorrow at Ongar, we are told, was 
shortly followed by an occasion for joy in the | 
engagement of Isaac Taylor to the young lady 
who afterwards became his wife. Mr. | 
Gilbert paid a short visit to Ongar in July, and | 
wrote to his wife that Isaac’s new home was| 
just what he had always thought he should | 
like his own to be—a neat, convenient, com- 
fortable house, pleasantly surrounded with clean 
gravel walks, grass-plots, roses, fruit—every- 
thing that is pleasant to the eye and good for 
food ; just what one would like to takea 
simple-hearted, tender, good-tempered, cheer- 
ful, kind, contented young bride to. They) 
were to be married within the month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert had now been mar- 
ried between seven and eight years; and| 
his frequent illnesses, traceable to the trying) 
atmosphere as well as exhausting work of 
Hull, had suggested to his friends the 
necessity of his removal, in consequence of 
which many offers had been made to him, 
occasioning much painful indecision. Literary 
work also contributed to his fatigue, and his 
“Life of Dr. Williams” was published this | 
year, and proved a complete success. 

Meantime his young friend, Richard Cecil, 
had entered on the task of raising a congre- 
gationin alarge new chapelat Nottingham ; 
but to this his health was unequal, and it was | 
warmly proposed that Mr. Gilbert should be| 
associated with him in the charge. 

Thus it came to pass that farewell was 
again taken of an endeared home; and on! 
the 15th of November, 1825, all their furni.| 


ture having been removed by water, they 
drove away from Nile Street, and on the 
following morning started, a party of eleven 
in all, in the Gainsborough packet for Not- 
tingham. 

By moonlight the same evening they began 
to descend the long hill leading to the town 


'from Sherwood Forest, and soon found them- 


selves ascending the Castle Hill to the foot 
of the long flight of steps leading to the ter- 
race in front of the castle itself. Here a 
great doorway opened into spacious halls 


'and tapestried corridors, whence heavy cedar 


doors led to various spacious rooms. 

These apartments, once the residence of 
nobles and warriors, were now in the occupa- 
tion of peaceful families ; and in one of the 
wings, at that time let to private residents, an 
attached friend had now located herself, with 
the generous purpose of hospitably entertaining 
the whole Gilbert family as her guests for some 
months to come. In this new scene the 
young people revelled. From the mud shores 


‘of Hull, we are told, to the summit of a lofty 


rock, would of itself have been change enough; 


‘and here was the state bedroom of Queen 


Anne for their playroom, with the delightful 
addition of a railing to mark the spot where 
‘once had been her bedstead. Beneath the 
living-rooms were passages and chambers 
hewn in the rock, extending to unknown 
depths; while a curious staircase, winding 
round the face of the precipice, and formerly 
used as a secret way, bore the ominous name 
of “ Mortimer’s hole.” 
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After five months’ stay in Nottingham 
Castle with their kind friend they removed 
to a comfortable house on the outskirts of the 
town. At first Mrs. Gilbert felt the difference 
between the numerous congregation that had 
attended her husband’s ministry in Hull and 
the two hundred or thereabouts who now as- 
sembled round him in St. James’s Chapel ; 
but this state of things was altered in a sin- 
gular manner. Infidel opinions had lately 
spread terribly, and a woman kept a shop for 
the sale of infidel works, which she openly 
commended to those who came to her shop. 
In consequence of this Mr. Gilbert was so- 
licited to preach a course of lectures on the 
“ Evidences of Christianity,” and his opening 
the subject excited very great interest. The 
chapel soon overflowed ; people of all classes 
attended, and listened with the deepest at- 
tention. Many avowed infidels came, and 
two wrote letters in reply, but others confessed 
to being staggered, and we hope— 


‘* Those who came to scoff remained to pray ;” 


while Mrs. Gilbert took her four eldest child- 
ren to hear the whole course. After a time 
the lectures were transferred to the large 
room in the Exchange, for greater space ; but 
even this being insufficient to contain the 
crowds, a second room adjoining was opened, 
which still, even with the lobbies, did not 
suffice ; and sometimes hundreds were unable 
to obtain admission. 

In a chapel afterwards erected for him, he, 
in his wife’s words, ‘‘ conducted manfully that 
strange argument sometimes required by the 
created to prove a Creator.” Equal or greater 
numbers followed him here. He gave public 
notice that he would receive and discuss any 
objections that might be presented to him; 
and devoted three of the lectures to reading 
and replying to the letters he had received, 
while he opened his own house on Wednes- 
day evenings for conversations. ‘These were 
often of the greatest interest. On one occa- 
sion, Richard Carlile came down from 
London to one of these discussions, but he 
went off from the point in a way that gave 
little hope of welcoming truth. Afterwards a 
public discussion was proposed, but the 
authority refused the use of the only room in 
which it could have been held. A newspaper 
correspondence then took place; and Carlile 
choosing to consider one of Mr. Gilbert’s 
letters a libel, prosecuted the publishers. 
They gained their cause and the costs fell on 
Carlile, who, being unable to pay them, was 
imprisoned till Mr. Gilbert and his friends 





kindly raised enough to set him free, which 
he had the grace to acknowledge with thanks, 

A difference of opinion shortly occurred 
between Richard Cecil and Mr. Gilbert, 
which at length led to a separation of their 
co-pastorate, and they found they could work 
more harmoniously apart. This difference 
was of course a sorrow both to Mrs. Gilbert 
and to Salome, but does not seem to have 
destroyed their mutual regard ; and Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s heart was soon more sorely tried by the 
illness and death of her little son Edward. 
Yet she used to say “she did not accustom 
herself to bury living pleasures in the grave 
of dead ones,” and in due course of time she 
again made home happy to those who looked 
to her for its brightness. 

In 1828 a new chapel was opened for Mr. 
Gilbert in Friar Lane; an event more in- 
teresting to his wife because her father was 
prevailed on to come and preach in it the 
first sermon within its walls, his text being, 
“ He sprinkled with blood all the vessels of the 
ministry.” And again, on the following Sun- 
day, “ None knoweth the Father, but the Son,” 
&c. The father and daughter much enjoyed 
this visit, unclouded by the knowledge that 
it would be their last meeting. 

On December 12, 1829, she wrote a long 
letter, making arrangements for the return 
home of her eldest boy Josiah, who had now 


on the morning of that day her father had 
peacefully breathed his last; and the tears 
of his family were for their own loss, rather 
than for what they felt assured was his gain ; 
the only thing they had to wish was that 
he had been aware of the nearness of his 
change, to have taken a more marked fare- 
well of them. But he evidently had no sus- 


moner was at the door, till his voice had 
failed him. He had preached with great 
energy on the previous Sabbath ; and though 
at the Lord’s Supper he almost took leave 
of his people, he was so habitually in the 


it was scarcely felt as remarkable. On Mon- 
day he was re-elected Treasurer of the Book 
Society, and it was observed how much of 
Christian cheerfulness and of the truly pastoral 
character sat on him. On Thursday, though 
very poorly, he wrote a reply to a very kind 
little note he had received from the young 
people of the place, accompanied by the 
present of a handsome black cloak. They 
wrote thus prettily :— 

“ The cloke which Paul left at Troas might 





possibly have been the gift of several young 


lived with his grandparents ten years. But | 


picion, any more than others, that his sum- | 


view of death, and so often referred to it, that | 
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persons who received the benefit of his in- 
structions, looked up to him as a father, and 
esteemed him very highly in love for his 
work’s sake. However that may be, if Mr. 
Taylor will kindly accept the accompanying 
trifle, he will gratify similar individuals with 









thousands filled the streets leading to the 
castle, which as belonging to the Duke of 
Newcastle was a special object for popular 
vengeance. The ancient lodge gates were 
broken in, the dark mass of the building was 
soon lit up with lurid flashes. Lights gleamed 





similar feelings. He is requested not to re- 
gard the smallness of the value so much as/| 
the affection with which it is presented.” 

On Friday night, when his eldest son had 



















seen him into bed, he said, “ These are serious 
times, Isaac, but I have had more enlarge- 

7} ment in prayer to-night than I have had for| 
ve | some while.” 
he | In conclusion, we are told “ the last breath | 
ed | passed from him with his happy spirit, as near | 

I) as they can remember, about nine o'clock. | 
ir. |} 9) He looked sweetly asleep—calm, benignant, 
a || peaceful, dignified; and they could scarcely 
as || | believe that he would wake no more. Your 
he || 4| uncle Isaac arrived about ten minutes after. 
g, || | “ During that day your poor grandmamma 
1e || 4} could not cry, but seemed so stern and strange 
n- |; that it frightened them. She kept saying, ‘I 
;’ || 4) am a widow—a widow, but not a weeping 
:d || 4) widow, oh no !—no tears!’ On Sabbath day, | 
at ||'4| however, the sluices of sorrow burst, and she | 

|| | seemed as if she would die away.” 

ig | a | Stroke followed stroke. When Mrs. Gil- | 
nm ||}! 4) bert left her stricken mother, she thought her | 
w || looking “a hundred years old with grief.” | 
at {| Nor did she rally: in five months she was 
d i! laid beside her loved husband. Then the 
rs ,/@a| survivors felt that indeed the old home circle 
r || was sundered. Isaac Taylor had a pretty 
; room at Stanford Rivers fitted up for his un- 
ut married sister, Jemima, who was soothed by 
is its being, to her fancy, the exact counterpart 
of “her dear sister Jane’s at Colchester,” and 
S- the family effects, paintings, prints, furniture, 
\- | &c., were equally divided between the sorrow- 
d | ing children. 





And then ensued many years that to the 
general reader may seem without interest, but 
to the parties concerned were full of tranquil 











il 

e || | 
e ; | happiness. Mrs, Gilbert was now the mother 
t || @i! of eight children ; the cares of a very young 
- 9|| family were over ; but the kitchen, the nursery, 
the library, the school-room, were all under 
f }\| her will and kind superintendence. In 1830 
l | they removed to another house in Notting- 
y | ham ; in the following year occurred the noted 
1 | Reform riots at Nottingham. The rejection 
2 | of the Reform Bill by the House of Lords 
; caused such angry excitement among the 
y || @\) people that Mr. Gilbert was requested to 
|| || address them, which he did from a window, 
t | | and with temporary effect ; but towards night 





the evil element in the mob prevailed, and 








from window after window, and presently 
tongues of fire leaped out amid shouts and 
yells ; crash followed crash, molten lead began 
to pour from the roof, and the perfume of 
burning cedar-wood penetrated everywhere, 
and even lasted several days. It was a 
grievous sight, of which Mrs. Gilbert wrote,— 


‘There, on its solitary hill, 
The shattered castle lingers still, 
As if to cast a sullen frown 
On its old enemy, the town, 
And telling tales, in riven walls 
And molten roof and weedy halls, 
Of lawless days that o’er it woke 
And turned its glory into smoke. 
Well I recall the iron roar 
That battered in the massy door, 
And let the motley bandits through, 
Their deed of foolishness to do. 
* . * * 
Yes, and one even yet deplores 
The fragrance of those cedar doors 
Flinging along the distant street 
Rare incense from the furnace heat. 
(Pity, of course, such things should be 
But if they must, ’twixt you and me, 
I’m glad that I was there to see.) 
Now sleeps the pile, a cumbrous mass, 
Fringed with a ten years’ growth of grass, 
And waits, or braves the tempest shock 
To hurl it from its mother rock 
In graceless ruin: yet the site 
Of noble deeds and patient might ! 
Scarce can I gird the slackened string 
Of names like Hutchinson to sing. 
Oh, there was warmth in virtue then, 
When truth was truth, and men were men ! 
Would that my pen with hers could vie, 
Who drew against the stormy sky 
That peaceful outline, soft as free, 
Bland Christian warrior, of thee ! 
With what refined and wifely skill 
The gifted woman plied her quill ! 
Her pencil, how to nature true! 
Giving that model man to view, 
Such as—old rock and portal arch— 
Ye knew him, or on rest or march ; 
Breathing at eve the cooling air, 
His ‘ ladye’ and his children there ; 
And from those ramparts raising high 
Devout affection to the sky ;— 
Or when, his bleeding land to save, 
Compelled the brand of war to wave 
In panoply of truth attired, 
With holy strength his arm was fired ! 
Yes, truth was truth, and men were men, 
Thou hero of the castle, then ; 
Though all thy graceless country gave 
Were prison walls and sea-washed grave !” 


Remarks on the injurious influence of an 


Establishment, cannot be expected to be 
spoken of with encomium by a reviewer who 
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is thankful for that same Establishment ; there- 
fore the rest of our synopsis shall be of what 
will give us more pleasure. 

Her eldest son being placed out in life, her 
motherly letters were full of counsel without 
being irksome. The youngest brother, Jeffreys, 
had married, so that in addition to Isaac’s 
home a: Stanford Rivers, there was now Jeff- 
reys’ house at Pilgrim’s Watch to visit, a quaint 
old homestead in the midst of a large garden, 
which to the Taylors was always a grand 
object. What a merry house it must have 
been! His writings were chiefly or all in- 
tended for the rising generation, but he had 
no children of his own, though “ Harry’s 
Holiday,” “ AXsop in Rhyme,” and “ Ralph 
Richards,” seemed especially designed for a 
laughing circle of young ones. His nephew 
calls him “an incorrigible droll.” His mas- 
sive head and sparkling grey eye seemed to 
indicate more power than the delicate features 
of his brother Isaac, but it was a power un- 
trained and fitfully exerted; and the whole 
aspect of the man, the halting gait, supported 
by astick, the burly form, the quizzical fea- 
tures, bespoke the wayward genius he too 
truly was. A brief heyday of prosperity, 
partly derived from mechanical invention, 
partly from literary strokes of luck, and most 
from a fortunate legacy, landed him for a 
time in this congenial spot, and enabled him 
to exercise his large-hearted hospitality. As 
usual, he was surrounded by a collection of 
oddities, in books and bits of machinery ; as 
usual there was a sacred attic. He had also 
constructed a staircase into a tree, where, 
sequestered among the branches, a small 
platform and seat provided a cosy outlook. 
Here a ladder to the roof reached a nook 
witha wooden balustrade among the chimney- 
stacks, commanding a view over all the 
country round.” 

As years rolled on, Mrs. Gilbert almost 
ceased authorship till serious illness among 
some young friends induced her to write a 
series of letters under the title of “The 
Convalescent.” As her sons _ successively 
settled in life, a certain straitening of the 
purse-strings made her resort to the aid of 
what she harmoniously called “ Messrs. Hook, 
Crook, and Co.” and one of her productions 
was the “Song of the Teakettle,” or in other 
words a lay in honour of the Triumphs of 
Steam, which had lain at men’s doors for 
ages before they had the sense to turn it to 
account. Thus began the teakettle :— 


‘* Since first began my ominous song 
Slowly have moved the ages long ; 





There I hung, or there I stood, 
Giving what sign my nature could, 
Content, till man the hint should catch, 
To purr to the lift of the cottage latch. 
Fraught with the weal of kingdoms vast, 
I sighed as the simpleton man went past ; 
Vainly I gave significant proof, 

By thrusting high my prisoning roof ; 

My lips uncouth their witness bore, 

But, inarticulate, could no more. 


Slow was the world my worth to glean, 

My visible secret long unseen ; 

Surly, apart, the nations dwelt, 

Nor yet the magical impulse felt, 

Nor deemed that charity, science, art, 

All that doth honour or wealth impart, 
Spell-bound, till mind should set them free, 
Slumbered and sung in their sleep in me. 
At length the day in its glory rose, 

And off in its speed the engine goes ! 


~ * * * * 


Ponderous and blind, of rudest force, 

A pin and a whisper guide its course ; 
Around its sinews of iron play 

The viewless bands of a mental sway, 

And triumphs the soul in the mighty dower ; 
To knowledge the plighted boon is power.” 


The lay is too long to insert at length, for 
the triumphs of steam are not to be com- 
pressed in a nutshell. 

Mrs. Gilbert was good and apt at what are 
called “ occasional” verses, and the following 
addition to our popular national anthem 
seems to me a well-thought-of one :— 


**O Lord our God, arise, 
Bless every enterprise 
Worthy her reign ; 
Grant her a people free, 
Men such as men should be, 
Women as fair as she, -- 
God save the Queen !” 


“Loyalty to the royal” was a passion 


with her. Descending from the old George 
the Third days, it was dormant during the 
reign of “ the first gentleman in Europe,” but 
revived under our cheery sailor king, and 
broke into ardent affection for the young 
queen who succeeded him. 

Again her muse warmed up when the Irish 
potato famine proved the immediate cause of 
the abolition of the corn laws and the resigna- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel’s Government, which 
he himself admitted to be occasioned by the 
great and mysterious national calamity. Mrs. 
Gilbert saw in it the immediate finger of God ; 
and thus she wrote of— 


KiInGc PoTaTo. 


‘* Beneath the wet sod 


Lay sprouting the rod, 
While statesmen the high courts of Parliament trod. 










































































‘* And potato Augustus 
There mutely nonplussed us 
While the Duke and Sir Robert so sagely discussed us. 


“**Tis diverting to see, 
King Potato, for thee, 
What cabinet councils, what panics there be ! 


“ The chemist, exploring 
With quick-lime and chlorine, 
In vain seeks a rostrum thy health for restoring. 


‘* The League, with its riot, 
May grin and be quiet, 
Now nature takes up the great question of diet. 


“ The landed esquire, 
With the knights of the shire, 
And the lords of the counties with impotent ire, 


** Cry.‘ What shall we do? 
Vitbroot, is it you 


+ That venture both commons and lords to eschew ? 


“€Oh! who would have thought 
That we both should be brought 
By asimple Potato to do as we ought ?’ 


** The oppressed with their groans 
Have not wakened the stones, 
But have roused the potato to speak before thrones ; 
“ And vain the endeavour, 
Of wicked or clever, 
The righteous result from its pleadings to sever. 
“‘ See, breasting the gales 
Come paddle and sails, 
Deck-laden to barter their bread for our bales ; 


“ And gladsome commotions 
Of laughing old oceans 
Proclaim that Free Trade wins the world to its 
notions !” 


When, after all, Sir Robert Peel had the 
honour, amidst unparalleled obloquy from 
his own party, of carrying the great measure, 
Mrs. Gilbert exclaimed, “Oh, brave Sir 
Robert! Is it not nice to see that a soft 
potato slung by Providence has killed the 
giant!” 

Next we read of Salome’s husband, Mr. 
Cecil, having the pastorate at Ongar, and of 
our famous David Livingstone being one of 
his pupils, and being sent to officiate, one 
Sunday afternoon, at Stanford Rivers, where 
his proceedings a little surprised the congre- 
gation. Having given out a text, he made a 
pause, and then descended the pulpit stairs, 
took up his hat and walked out, and returned 
straight back to Ongar— motives of his 
sudden change of purpose unknown. 

At Olney, Mrs. Gilbert had the pleasant 
opportunity of renewing her early friendship 
with Salome, and of revisiting the dear scenes 
that awoke many a sweet and sad thought. 
In 1844 Mrs. Cecil was added to the list of 
those she had lost. The warmly attached 
friend who received them so hospitably at 
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Nottingham Castle had long since died. Mr. 
Gilbert’s chapel hampered him and his con- 
gregation by the necessary expenses. His 
wife still stoutly sought the means of Messrs. 
Hook and Crook, and he, equally energetic, 
took a few pupils. Some of these lads loved 
lying in bed ; and Mr. Gilbert playfully tried 
to rouse them to a sense of the value of time 
by the following little skit :— 
“ FEARFUL LOSS OF LIFE. 

**Tt is our painful duty to record a circumstance which 
will involve, it is feared, a fatal issue to nearly all the 
younger branches of a family well known in the 
vicinity, but which, for obvious reasons, we do not at 
present name. It appears that it had been the habit of 
the senior members for a great number of years to 
assemble at breakfast at eight o’clock a.m., no ap- 
parent evil resulting from this arrangement ; but for 
reasons as yet unexplained, this desirable custom has 
for some time past become nearly extinct. The result, 
as we are assured by the ablest calculators, is at least 
the loss of one hour fr diem to all the actors in this 
domestic tragedy ; and this, supposing the term of life 
to be seventy years, and its available working time, 
exclusive of childhood and rest, about 35 years, will 
shorten that period by not less than 1,672 days—days 
without night, or clear working time. Of course, 
though the proportion of a shorter life would be but 
the same, the va/ue of loss or gain to such an amount 
would only beenhanced. We feel justified, therefore, 
supposing the present ruinous system to continue, 
in regarding it as, to all intents and purposes, a need- 
less, an irrecoverable—a fearful loss of life.” 


Whether those who grinned reformed we 
are not told. We hope they did. 

On January 30, 1830, her seventieth birth- 
day, she wrote each of her surviving seven 
children a separate letter. On the 2oth of 
March they once more, though only by the 
help of a cab, got down to the blooming 
purple crocus meadows, which so long had 
been one of the wonders and glories of Not- 
tingham at that season, but were now to be 
invaded by enclosure. Her husband, now 
failing more and more, did not live to see 
another birthday. This one was distinguished 
by her pretty lines, “‘ The last dying speech 
of the crocuses.” In the following Decem- 
ber his useful, pious, loving life was closed, 
with a murmured “I love you all—bless 
you.” Then pressing their hands to his lips, 
with a sweet smile he laid his head for the 
last time on his pillow. 

And now it may be supposed the interest 
of his wife’s life would have closed. Notso; 
the last page of it, even at her protracted age, 
is a bright one. The demand for great and 
strenuous exertion, writes her son, had ceased. 
The great sorrow of her life, which had long 
darkened it with foreboding, was past. 
More than all, the Christian’s hope grew 








brighter and more peaceful. These days 
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were her best days. She recovered health 
and spirits. Within ‘the bounds of her own 
country she travelled far and near, enjoying 
nature and art with a’keen relish and a youth- 
ful enthusiasm which her children envied. 

First she soothed the dying hours of her 
brother Jeffreys, whose loving wife, though in 
the next room, was too ill to be with him. 
Next she was at the death-bed of her old 
friend, Miss Mackintosh, She spent the 
winter of 1853 with her brother Isaac, at 
Stanford Rivers. The day before Christ- 
mas Day she contrived, at seventy-two, to 
walk alone to Ongar, first to the Castle house, 
then to the church, and, finding the door open, 
up to the communion table, where she stood 
some little time. 

Her brother Isaac was now in full posses- 
sion of his faculties, but his brain began to 
feel worn by high pressure. Afterwards she 
visited her brother Martin, who lived at 
Welling, in Kent, with his loving wife and his 
pet dogs and cats. 

In 1854 she felt she must furnish a house 
for herself ; and, with a little sadness, wrote,— 


iain 
‘GLive to be ninety ?—so my friends predict. 
Ambiguous blessing! What does it imply ? 
That stroke on stroke my lonely heart afflict, 
That, one by one, I see my dearest die !” 


frequently took her part as her son Henry's 
amanuensis, amusing herself in the intervals 
by writing charades on the scientific terms 
with which her pen had been occupied. A 
series of careful coloured drawings of wheat 


Association. She devoted to them every 


of science, who ran down to see what was 
going on. . 

With her grandchildren she still kept up 
her old practice of discipline when needed. 
Of one of them she wrote:— 





| continued, violent, thoroughly manufactured 
|scream. Hitherto I have greeted his arrival 
with truly grandmotherly demonstrations of 


‘love and joy, but on this occasion I felt it | 
wise to wear the calm appearance of deep, | 


isilent sorrow, not bestowing a word or a 
| smile. 
| motionless, inquiring gaze he fixed on me. 


‘It was strangely touching, but by dint of 
| great self-sacrifice I maintained the same | 
/imperturbable wisdom till my own toilette 
He } 
|knew perfectly well what was meant. This } 


was ended, and I could leave the room. 


But she was beginning to feel impatient morning I made myself as agreeable as pos- 
of “a large slice of life without an object.”| sible, proving to him the difference between 


In September she rejoiced in moving into 
her new house, which neariy adjoined. the 
People’s College, a public lower-class school, 
and opposite it were the blank walls of a 
nunnery. The occasional noise of the out- 
pouring school-children was a pleasant sound 
to her, and she did not fail to notice the con- 
trast afforded by the convent. 

** Aunt Mary says mine is a house fit for 
anybody !”’ Aunt Mary was no real aunt, 
but the pet name of her dear friend Mrs. 
Forbes, known to all the family by that en- | 
dearing title. The widow of Mrs. Laurie’s | 
brother, she knew intimately all the “ by-| 
gones,” and with her Ann Gilbert almost | 
became Ann Taylor again; renewing her | 
youth, her son tells us, in constant summer 
journeys, arranged by the sisterly kindness 
and generosity of her friend. The first of 
these was devoted to Colchester, Lavenham, 
and Sudbury, where the two old ladies, young 
in heart, enjoyed together a honeymoon of 
delight. 

At Harpenden, in 1857, she resumed her | 
long-abandoned pencil. Important papers | 
had been issuing under the joint names of | 
Lawes and Gilbert, and at Harpenden she 











|a bad boy and a good one.” 
The happy journeys with Mrs. Forbes were | 


now becoming more and more a feature in 
the years. 
Derbyshire in a carriage; and from one of 
its quiet inns she sent her children charades 


on the names of the various places they had | 
visited, calling them ‘*A few nuts to crack § 


from the bushes of Derbyshire.” Here is 


one :— 
“ My first implies the dying out 
Of winter’s cozy fire ; 
Or else it hangs its arms about 
In graceful green attire. 
My next’s a goal, but not a gaol, 
And so you need not fear it ; 
My third, if not itself a dale, 
Is really very near it.” * 
Then we find her in Wales. 
the border to Scotland, and enjoying Haw- 
thornden, Salisbury Craig, Holyrood, and a 
visit from “one of the pleasantest. looking 
men she ever did see,” Dr. John Brown, 
author of “ Rab and his Friends,” Then we 
find her deep in George Stephenson’s life, 
then in “The Caxtons.” In short, no whole- 


* Ashbourne. 








and other plants were wanted to illustrate a} 
paper which was to be read at the British} 


morning, and all the daylight after tea, con-| 
tinually interrupted by visits of foreign men | 


| “Yesterday, before he was brought, as § 
| usual, into my room, he indulged in a long- J 


I wish you could have seen the sad, | 


In 1858 they made the round of | 


Then across | 
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some amusement came amiss to the good eldest son was reading one of them at his 





old lady. | window one day, when a telegraphic message 

Yet one sharp pang remained to her. In 
1863 her youngest son, James Montgomery, 
fell a victim to a mysterious and _ terrible) 
disease. He possessed large intellectual) 
gifts, was endowed with piety and purity of! 


heart. His mother had to find what salt tears’ 
she still could shed. 


But they were not to be for long. So it! 
seems afterwards to those who did not share 
it, and who know she survived it. She yet 
lived to eighty-four, to smile on a few more 
family gatherings, take a few more quiet 


excursions with her old, old friend, write a. 


few more verses and affectionate letters. Her 


| tried to rouse her—still she slept ! 


was brought him :— 


‘* Mrs. Gilbert very ill. Come directly.” 


These telegrams speak out bluntly. In the 
morning she was found sleeping. They did 
not like to disturb her. At ten o’clock they 
Doctors 
were summoned—she slept on. By evening 
all her children were gathered around her— 
still she slept. All the next day, still she slept. 
Once when her eldest son took her hand—she 
firmly grasped his. And so till the next 
morning, when she breathed her last sigh. 
‘* For so He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


NOMADIC PAPERS. 
No. II.—OLtp FRIENDS IN AN OLD House. 


R seems to have become very quiet. For|and one of whom, under much apprehension 
the matter of that it never could be said to be | of his fastening on me in the meantime, had | 
noisy ; what house, indeed, can be, in which|a writ of ejectment served upon him with a | 
whole suites of unused rooms are kept under) butterfly net. My former abode has, however, 


lock and key, and the population is sparse|I find, become a repository for antiquities | 


enough to be entitled to cry, like the scanty|and household gods of all descriptions ; and | 
plums in the pudding, “ Here am I, where|my new one, although still shadowed by re- | 
are you?” In the small entrance hall in front, | moter trees, gets a peep between them of the | 
where the scrubby skin of a wild boar still does | high road which runs past this side of ‘the | 
duty as a mat, and in the large dark stone one| house, and affords in comparison quite a gay | 
beyond, an almost oppressive silence reigns ;| prospect of all the carts and waggons of the | 
and one is half inclined to be ashamed of the} neighbourhood, varied by an _ occasional 
noise of one’s own footsteps as they go echoing | carriage, whose occupant, although it is the | 
up the bare staircase with rudely carved balus-| second week in April, still cleaves pertina- | 
trade totheregionsabove, where there is a great| ciously to his fur coat, .and sits under the | 
bare landing-place, lighted by an oriel window, | shelter of a huge collar which reaches above | 
garnished with large cupboards, and pervaded | the back of his head. 
by a curious cheesy scent, reminding one of old; | Turning from the window I am aware of a | 
farm-houses in England. Heavy doors thickly | dark, fierce gentleman, in buff coat and | 
streaked with brown paint open from it on|cuirass, with his hand on the hilt of his | 
every side ; an iron scroll projects from the | dagger, looking down: rather ungraciously 
middle of each, and used to puzzle me very | from the wal! upon my operations as I install 
much until I found out how useful it was for} my possessions in various pieces of furniture 
hanging out anything which wanted renovating | which recall the days of one’s childhood | 
for the morning. | vividly to mind, inasmuch as they are the | 
Myold roomlooked out intoagarden, shut in | exact counterparts, in everything but size, of | 
and overgrown withtrees. Inthewide branching | those we played with in our dolls’ houses, | 
limes which overhung the window owls hooted | from the baby chest of drawers down to the || 
by night, and by day little squirrels disported | small worktable which opens and shows all 
themselves, and ran every now and then down | kinds of convenient little divisions inside. 








the trunks and hurry-scurry across to the 
pump below to drink. I remember, too,sundry 
nocturnal adventures with large bats, who 
were rather fond of making ill-timed visits, 





But where is the genius /oci which haunted 
the passages, and used to come pattering || 
along them and scratching and whining at the 
door—no ghost, imaginative reader, befitting 
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such a house as this (although, of course, 
there is one here; it is a “dropping” one, 
which I have done my best to see or even 
hear without success as yet), but a veritable 
crooked-legged, cross-grained, and _ restless- 
spirited black-and-tan terrier, yclept Krabbel, 
who was always “here and there, like a dog 
in a fair,” and never happy unless he was 
giving some one the trouble of letting him 
into a room or out again. Shall I ever forget 
how obnoxious he made himself when I once 
had the misfortune -to be left alone in the 
house with him for a day or two?—how he 
howled a dismal revec//e every morning in the 
hall, and took a little tour round the place to 
look for his lost friends every half-hour in the 


day, expecting, of course, to have the door | 


opened for him after each expedition, and | 
scratching at it in frantic impatience if I made | 
him wait a minute ; how I took him out into | 
the woods with me to catch beetles by way of | 
changing the subject ; and how we discovered | 


the back of somebody’s chair, from which it 
indulged us with a succession of screeches. 


But I will not enlarge further on the merits 


of these household divinities ; they are gone, 


and ancient Krabbel is succeeded by an im- | 
petuous young thing, beautiful in his ugliness, | 
who comes flying through the swing door | 
with a well-calculated § 
bounce which opens it for him, and rattles | 
into the dining-room without any manner of | 
respect or regard for the solemnity of the 


from the kitchen 


place. 
For the room is dark and low and long, 
with a long table and rows of tall chairs. 





of the sideboard look as if they had not dared 
to move an inch, much less change places, 
| since I was here four years ago. 


proud ;” so are the ancestors on the walls, 
although the old gentleman apparently 


All @ 
the jugs and mugs, and pots and pipkins, and @ 
fruit-baskets and ice-coolers on the shelves © 


The backs | 
‘of the carved oak chairs are ve very stiff and @ 


just | 





a snake’s nest in a rotten stump of a tree, | going into an apoplectic fit, to.judge by his @ 
with young snakes wriggling out of their eggs, | complexion and the suggestive position of his | 
which, I think, rather awed and sobered him ; | right hand inside his white waistcoat, and his § 


how he had no peace in his mind even when | lady wife, half strangled by her blue velvet 
he went to sleep on the sofa in the evening, 


and, in short, how very glad I was for both | |lapdog, are still as provocative of mirth as 


| Watteau bow, with her complete outfit of dingy 7 
but used to groan unpleasantly in his dreams ; 3 | diamonds, her distorted hands, and fz ibulous | 








our sakes when the absentees came home| 
again. He was sohorribly jealous, too. We 
generally drank coffee in front of the house | 
in warm weather, and our little friend used to | 
lie under the table, eying narrowly the move- | 
ments of a large yellow mastiff, which was | 
prowling round at a little distance. As the 
latter came nearer and nearer, an intensely | 
jealous expression came into Krabbel’s eyes, 
and the moment the great dog overstepped 
the line which the little one had drawn round 
the coffee-table in virtue of his right of older 
favourite, out he flew at poor Sultan, who used 
to retreat meekly, leaving the field to his 
adversary. Krabbel had, however, his good 
points, one of which was great attachment to 
his owner. A whisper of ‘“‘ F—— is coming,” 
was not only enough to make him dance with 
delight, and rush wildly upstairs to his young 
master’s untenanted room, but to keep him 
all day long in a state of joyous, and generally, 
I fear, ungrounded excitement. I think he 
divided our votes with Laura, a fastidious 
parrot, who was in the habit of wandering 
about the tablecloth at dinner-time, and 
trying the dishes all round by taking a dainty 
beakful of each. I used to get rather anxious 
when I saw it bending its steps my way, as it 
manifested rather a desire to make trial of me 
in the same manner. It ended by retiring to 


ever. 
But these marvels of flesh-painting cannot 
be supposed to have much effect upon a 


| bones. 


| the rather original name of “ Grogk,” 


have written it here. He is further recom- 
mended to my notice as a friend and country- 
man, being a “ bull-dogue” as I am informed, 


| Havre by the young lieutenant of dragoons, 
his present possessor, after the war. 


to any higher title than that of bull terrier, 


end of the chapter. 


the heads of the house very little, and every- 
thing seems much as I left it, down to the old 


few English words she picked up from the 
sailors when she lived in Stettin ; but the little 
daughter, who was the life of the old house, is 


married and gone, and that is why R——- seems | 


to have fallen asleep. I miss her everywhere ; 





most of all in her own little sitting-room, where | 


dog § 
| whose whole thoughts are concentrated upon | 
He is formally introduced to me by | 
a word | 
‘which i is much admired by the Germans, and | 
is usually pronounced and even spelt as I § 


of British extraction, brought home from | 


I try to § 
modify his pretensions, to combat his claim | 


which is the animal he most reminds me of, | 
but in vain; Grog has taken his degree as | 
bull-dog, and will remain a bull-dog to the | 


The years that have passed have altered | 


cook so proud of her omelettes, and of the | 
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we passed so many pleasant hours together,|more boating expeditions to take up the 
@ and thought out many an original device for|crawfish-pots on the little river which winds 
Wi the entertainment of ourselves and others|in and out between the woods, when we 
j luring the quiet summer I spent here, while|all had to help push the long, narrow punt 
we gradually covered the deal table, across|through the weeds and rushes which nearly 
which she was continually inviting me to|barred our progress, to sit very still for 
‘reach her my hand and come to her castle | fear of being upset, and to duck under occa- 
with her,” with our artistic fancies in the shape | sional tree-trunks ; all amid much laughter, and 
of designs in ink. I miss her voice on the|perhaps an altercation carried on in Platt 
staircase calling me to come out to the bleach-| Deutsch between the “ Junker” and an old 
ing-ground, where a barefooted, short-skirted| woman in the abbreviated red petticoat of 
| peasant girl is probably not watering the|the Weizdcker folk, who had evidently been 
@ clusters of M.’s future household as thoroughly |laying piscatory snares on our side of the 
@ as she would if we were by to see; or torun|stream. The crawfish sprawling helplessly 

_ across to the dairyman’s opposite to get a curdy | meanwhile in a kind of hold in the middle of 
@ little cheese, which we divide conscientiously | the boat, while I grasp dangerously at irresist- 
@ end try to think delicious ; or to go round the|ibly tempting beetles, coppery-gold and 
gardens, as we do half a dozen times a day, | green, which are sitting sunning themselves on 
| picking soup-plates full of roses from the | the stalks and leaves of bulrushes and yellow 
 “ Rosenberg” to adorn our rooms ; feasting | iris, and we gather sweet-scented calamus, and 

| among the strawberry beds; resting together | whole branches of black-currant bushes, which 








‘> Gi) on white benches on the bridge, or under the|have caught my eye growing wild by the 
@| ash tree by the pond, or among the fir trees | water side, and which I insist on appropriating 


| on the lawn; sometimes treating the young | and stripping, spite of the joint asseverations 
| goat, which follows us everywhere, to a swing,|of the company that they are only “eel- 
which does not seem quite such a pleasure to} berries,” and perhaps even poison! No more 
|| him as one might have expected; or paying | visits to the line of snares in the depths of 
a visit to the gamekeeper’s little cottage close | the woods, where mountain-ash berries poised 
by, where heads of deer, fox, and hare project | deftly under a noose daily decoy some wan- 
over a piazza covered with creepers, in search| dering unwary fieldfares to their death, in 
4 of Krabbel’s good-natured young master, who | company with the old huntsman, who knew 
#| isa “passionate huntsman,” as they say here, | every footprint in the forest, and showed us 
| and gets up at five o’clock in the morning to | where stag, roebuck, fox, hare, or the smaller 
| spend five hours in wait for a buck. He is/|fur-bearing animals had gone by. The old 
| generally to be found here discoursing of the|huntsman himself has gone by now, and 
| chase, but is easily persuaded to come away| other footsteps than his print the soil of the 
| and take us out driving in the little green cart| wood-paths. Only on one of my solitary 
| with the Lithuanian ponies. rambles among the old scenes, emerging from 
No more of those merry mushroom-hunting | the darkness of the wood upon a well-known 
| expeditions, when he drove wildly through the | bend of meadow and river, where a new boat 
| middle of the fir trees, up hill and down dale, \lies chained to a tree-stump, and all the in- 
| over stock and stone, regardless of the fearful | signia of crawfishing, oars, wicker pots, &c., 
| jolts which nearly threw us out of the carriage. | hang or lean picturesquely among the trees 
|| No more surprising collations on the top of|which shadow a semicircular grassy bank 
| the rye mow, or at the “coffee place ” in the | facing the stream, I come upon a pillar “ To 
forest, where the very portly young student|the memory of our good old Gode.” They 
_ from Heidelberg, who had come on a few days’ | tell me how afterwards, when the war broke 
| visit, and exercised our minds continually | out, and the boy, who was the pride and joy 
| during that period with the problems in vogue | of his heart and the only hope of his parents, 
| at his seat of learning, the answers to which | was hurried off to make his first experiences 
| were provocative of mingled mirth and indig-| of life among scenes of carnage which sick- 
'nation, superintended the boiling of eggs|ened his young heart in those August days, 
under enormous difficulties. I think I see him| which coming quick on each other’s heels, 
| now, puffing with importance and want of| left the rst Dragoon Guards a shattered wreck, 
| breath,as hestood overthe volume of smoke and | deprived of nearly all its officers and us all 
| spark of fire which we had got up to greet the | aghast with horror,—how in the time of fear- 
| elders when they arrived, ejaculating solemnly | ful suspense which followed, when news came 
| the talismanic words “ Fiinf Minuten, pflau-|so seldom to those waiting breathlessly at 
| menweich; acht Minuten wachsweich!" Nojhome for it, anda ghastly fear filled all hearts 
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that those they loved would never return to 


gladden their eyes again, the old man used to 
come tremblingly every day to the house to 
ask, weeping, if nothing had been heard of his 
dear young master yet. 

Grog, who seems to think he is detailed for 
special service, accompanies me on these soli- 
tary wanderings of mine. He generally does 
me the honour of calling me in the morning 
by bouncing at my door about half-past seven, 
a proceeding I am rather inclined to resent. 
He waits until I am ready, and then escorts 
me down to breakfast, which he and I dis- 
pose of together, as my hostess, having been 
up since five, has long ago got through hers, 
and the baron drinks coffee in his own rooms. 
Having eyed with intense interest every piece 
of rye-bread I put into my mouth, and having 
been rewarded by a few scraps, which he 
snaps at most unpleasantly (N.B.—Grog is 
an ill-mannered dog), he follows me upstairs 
again, and watches me lacing my boots, his 
spirits rising rapidly the while, until they 
reach their highest pitch when he sees me 
unhook a basket from a peg in the hall. 
this crisis he flies off to the kitchen, and comes 








At; 


liness reigns in the forest. Once, struck by 
the call of an unknown bird which repeats | 
the same note loudly and quickly three times, 
I follow the voice through the werder, or 
plantations, where oaks, beeches, and firs of | 
immense age vie with each other in girth and } 
spread of branches, and hurry from one 
meadow to another in hopes of catching sight 


of the wonderful stranger. It evades my 
curiosity, however, and the sound dies away 


in the distance ; but I am told that I have | 


heard “ the cuckoo his clerk ”—a rather myth- 
ical personage, as it seems to me, who is 
said to make his appearance a fortnight before 
the well-known herald of spring. I learn 
some time afterwards only that the note is 
that of the hoopoe. 

The baroness and I sit a great deal in the 


garden in these warm spring days, a bed of 


hyacinths at our feet, and the cherry trees a 
mass of white blossoms ; but, alas! the frost, 
as is so often the case in this province, comes 
suddenly back, and in one night destroys all 
the promise of fruit, so that there will be no 
cherries for the grandchildren when they come 
in the summer. The spring is of course much 


back with a raw potato in his mouth, which he | less advanced here than I left it in England ; 
means to take out to play with, and which Iam | and the way in which everything bursts at 


to throw for him. 
himself beforehand with this new kind of ball 
we do not get very far on our road before he 
fixes upon a dry branch of a tree—the more 


If he has not provided | once into leaf and blossom after the long cold 


of the northern winter has all its old charm 
for me. One can almost see things grow 
here. We drive out now and then, generally 


unwieldy the better suited apparently to his/in the woods belonging to the estate, where 


purposes. 


With this trophy he rushes trium- } blue hepaticas cover the ground, and niérchel, 


phantly and unexpectedly past me in the/|a kind of curly, bright brown fungus, very good 
narrow wood paths, giving me a severe blow} in soups, are sometimes to be found springing 
with the butt endif 1 am not agile enough in| up among the dry needles which lie thick 


jumping out of the way ; then dropping it, he 
bites and mauls and snarls over it until I am 


} 
| 


| 


under the odorous pines. When we come to 
a likely spot, the baroness, the coachman, the 


well past him again, when the proceedings | footman, and I all disperse in different direc- 


are repeated da capo. Never was such a pro- 
voking and inconsiderate little animal. If I 
confiscate the obnoxious branch, and break 
it revengefully into small pieces, he is nothing 
daunted, and sets to work immediately to 
choose another. Sometimes he varies the 
amusement by giving chase to bare-legged 
maidens, who are gathering sticks in the 
forest; they scream and weep, wring their 
hands, and flee ; and I, as frightened as they 
lest he should do them a mischief, call and 
scold in vain, until he loses sight of them 
among the tree-trunks. 

We do not see much excepting still life 
on these expeditions. Sometimes a wild duck 
rises from the edge of a pool, where I hunt 
about in vain for her nest, or the russet-brown 
coat of a deer glides in and out among the 
green branches of a dell; but in general lone- 





tions with our baskets, leaving the horses in 
the sandy road to their own devices, and are 
soon completely lost to each other’s view in 
the thicket. By and by there is a shouting 
and assembling together again, and a com- 
parison of baskets and pocket handker- 
chiefs, generally to the footman’s advan- 
tage, who looks supremely happy in conse- 
quence, and we drive home again laden with 
the spoil. 

Once only do we traverse the highway 
leading to the next village to visit the good 
pastor’s wife there, and to make some _ pur- 
chases at a little general shop kept by “the 
honest Jews,” as they are called by way of 
distinction and pre-eminence. The strong 


dislike to this people which exists in Germany, || 
and the contempt in which they are held, is J 
likely to strike a stranger very much at the | 
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outset, and to be considered by him scarcely | 
right and very unfair, until he sees for himself 
F that it is at least, in some measure, justified. | 
Plenty of opportunities are given him of ob- | 
serving this curious race for himself, for they 
abound everywhere. Not only is the principal 
trade of Berlin, as I am told, in their hands, 
but the streets in the provincial towns as well 
fare filled with their shops, and sinister black 
eyes and hooked noses lie in wait for you on 
the door-steps as their lawful prey, entreating 
you blandly to walk in and be cheated. Early | 
| in the present century a law was passed com- 
pelling them to take surnames, as a lamentable 
confusion had arisen between the numerous 
Davids, Samuels, and Levis, who traded and 
| throve in every little street of every little town. 
) The result is that you cannot take half-a-dozen | 
| steps in one of these without seeing the play of 
§ Oriental fancy ringing its changes in the shape 
of Rosenberg, Rosenthal, Rosenstein, Léwen- 
} thal, Lowenstein, Freudenberg, Freudenthal, 
} and any other possible combination, over a 
shop door. If you drive in towards evening, 
} or on a Saturday, you may have the pleasure 
H of seeing the owners of these poetic names 
} sitting on the benches outside the doors among 
} their oleander pots, staring hard at the passers 
by ; the ladies with intricate locks and in gor- 
geous array ; the whole family with a type of 
countenance trembling in the balance between 
the grotesque and the villanous, and all ex- 
tremely dirty. There are generally one or 
two in each neighbourhood of a more respect- 
able stamp, who are fond of a little specu- 
lating, do a good deal of money-lending and 
horse-dealing, and drive about the country in 
pursuit of these avocations, appearing every 
now and then at the different estates. At 
shearing time, more especially, several speci- 
mens descend like vultures on the prey, 
making the lowest bids for the wool which 
they can have the faintest hope that the owner 
may entertain. They then have to be “ dealt 
with,” a proceeding which is both wearisome 
and annoying, to judge by the rueful coun- | 
tenance with which the victim of one of these 
descents came forth unvanquished from a 
controversy of an hour or so with a flaming 
and horrible-looking individual, who had de- 
clined to take no for an answer. “The red- 
haired ones are always the worst,” said this 
poor young man, pathetically ; “ they are so 
dreadfully cunning.” 

Is it possible that these modern harpies can 
be faithful representatives of God’s chosen | 
people—of the race which inherited the pro- 
mises? I think, in spite of all that is said, 
about the tenacity of the Jewish character, | 
VIII. 
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that it must have degenerated sadly in many 
points since then. 

On the first Sunday I am at R there is 
no service, as the pastor, who has two or three 
other distant churches belonging to his cure, 
cannot be at them all every week ; but on the 
next I enter the quaint little building with its 
tall spire again, and mount the private stair- 
cise into the baronial gallery or pew, which 
is emblazoned outside with various coats of 


| arms, and contains inside a curious collection 


of worm-eaten high-backed and other chairs 
with faded cushions, while the ivy, which has 
grown through the window overhead, trails its 
graceful garlands in the background. One 
looks through a carved screen furnished with 
wooden lattices to slide up and down at plea- | 
sure on the congregation below, which, I am 
sorry to say, is a scanty one. The organ- 
gallery is hung with crowns of dead flowers | 
and many-coloured streamers of ribbon, to | 
which are attached large white linen hearts, | 
edged with black. I used to imagine these 
were the relics of harvest rejoicings, but dis- | 
covered that they were memorials of the dead, | 
as are also the little coloured and tasselled 
monumental pictures which are hung in small 
black frames on the walls. Above the hearts 


and crowns appear the straw-coloured heads 


of the youth of R , and from their little | 
throats the most unmusical yells issue, none | 
the less loud because they are rather wavering 
as to tune. 

Between each verse of the hymn is a little 
interlude on the organ, in which the school- 
master generally wanders out of the key, 
and spends a great deal of time in the endea. 
vour to get into it again; a problem the 
more interesting to me the more apparently 
impracticable it becomes, and which is | 
usually solved by cutting the Gordian knot, 
and leaping over all obstacles back into the 
melody. The church is adorned in the cur- 
rent Pomeranian style, with gilt and coloured 
wood carving, which is here, however, in a 
better state of repair than in most country 
churches I have seen. The pulpit is prettily 
ornamented with shells and golden grapes, 
and a Crucifixion in a gilt frame is let into 
the front panel. The altar-piece, which is in 
several divisions, and dates from the seven- 
teenth century, seems to represent the Cruci- 
fixion in the centre, with the Resurrection and 


| the Storm on the lake on either side ; below 
‘is the last supper, but all are indistinct and 


shockingly painted. The pastor, whose head 


‘and hands are just visible over the breast- 


work of the gallery pew, gives us a long dis- 
course upon the imprisonment of the Roman 
2A 
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Catholic bishops, in which he endeavours to 
inculcate that, although they deserved such 
treatment on account of their contumacious 
behaviour towards the State, his parishioners 
are on no account to seize this opportunity 
of abating any of the respect due to him or 
his office. The next Sunday’s sermon harps 
upon the same topic again, so that we are all 
quite indignant, and one feels so sorry for 
the poor villagers, who, on the few occasions 
they have of raising their thoughts above the 
every-day drudgery .of field work, are fed 
with the “vacant chaff” of this miserable 
attempt at sacerdotalism. Among the con- 


fused colouring of the old pictures and carv- 
ing, a pure white marble cross rising high in 
a corner by the communion table, and hung 
with a wreath of moss, would naturally catch 
the eye, even if it were not recognised as a 
new addition since my last visit to R—— 
The inscription on it tells its own tale :— 


“ Uns hat Gott geschiitzt. 
Ihm sei Ehre und Dank.” 


16 Aug., 1870. 


(“God has protected us; glory and thanks 
be to Him;”) words taken from a letter 
written home after that fearful charge of the 
1st Dragoons at Mars-la-Tour. On_ the 
other side of the cross stand the names of 
all the villagers who took part in the cam- 
paign, headed by that of “ F-— Freiherr von 
St——.” All, or nearly all, wonderful to 
say, returned safely to their homes again—let 
us hope, to echo the expression of thankful- 
ness which is here associated with their names. 

Visitors at R—— are few and far between. 
Herr von F——,, a son-in-law, makes a short 
stay on his way across the country, and some 
preparations are made in his honour ; a carpet 
is put down on the staircase, and the silver 
forks are brought out (we are generally con- 
tent with steel ones). The former proceed- 
ing causes me the most gratification, as the 
heels of my shoes are a little less self-asserting 
for a day or two in consequence. One after- 
noon during his visit, the owner of the next 
estate drives over with his wife, and they are 
regaled with a “ bowl” of different kinds of 
wine, in which peach blossoms, cowslips, and 
violets float. I recognise the visitors, to my 
great amusement, as my fellow-travellers of 
the steamboat and we compare notes as to 
that eventful voyage up the Oder. Herr von 
Z--— had just bought L-— when I was here 
before, and we all lived that summer in con- 
stant expectation, failing any more exciting 
prospect, that he would come to pay his first 
visit, it being the custom in Germany for 








the new comer to call instead of being called 
upon. Every rattle of carriage wheels was 
supposed to herald his approach, and “ Herr 
von Z-— is coming ” became at length a pro- 
verb and a byword. The event of the season 
at last took place; he did come one autumn 
day, walked about the garden for a few 
minutes, and departed, to appear again to 
my view on the boat at Stettin. The gentle- 
men fall to smoking steadfastly in the even- 
ing, and when the room gets very blue I am 
obliged to beat a retreat, not being so inured 
as I imagined to volumes of German smoke. 
A visitor of another sort is the village car- 
penter, Meister Schultz, a remarkable old 
man, with a broad forehead and large thought- 
ful face, differing entirely in type from those 
of his neighbours. He comes in every now 
and then to-.have a little chat with the ba- 
roness, whom he has known from a child, and 
sits down in his working apron, with his rule 
in his hand and a tasselled cap on his head. 
Whether his opinion is wanted about the use 
to which the wood of a fallen tree can be 
turned, or the state of the trap-door which 
leads into the secret hiding-place under the 
right wing, which is known to few besides him- 
self, or whether it is a broken toy which is to 
be entrusted to his skill to repair for the grand- 
children, he has always good counsel in 
reserve, though not immediately at hand, as 
would appear by the deliberate enunciation, 
with thoughtful pauses between, broken now 
and then by a long-drawn “ Jo” (7a) of con- 
sideration, as a curious slow smile dawns on 
his face, and his wisdom comes to the lady’s 
aid. Sometimes I go and talk to him in his 
workship, when he asks pertinent questions 
about English timber, and relates weird 
stories. He tells me how the Oder used to 
overflow all the country round before the dam 
was built, and what tragic results ensued. 
How the grandfather of the present baron 
could not rest in his grave, and was seen in 
the early twilight hobbling down on his 
crutches from the churchyard to the house 
by the night watchman, who died from 
the fright it gave him. How this gentleman’s 
spouse, who seems to have been a notable 
housewife, had the faculty generally repre- 
sented by such characters as unattainable of 
being in two places at once, or at all events 
apparently so ; for she was constantly to be 
seen in the cellar selling milk to the villagers 
and chalking up the account on the door, 
when she could be proved to be in another 
part of the house at the same time. _Lastly, 
how he himself always knew when any man of | 
R—— died at a distance with the wish that 
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he Meister should made his coffin,—‘‘ There | Sultan’s fate ; all inquiries, and the search 
is no need to send and tell me,” says he, “I|through the forest instituted by the game- 
hear a wirthschaften” (moving, rustling) | keeper, are in vain ; and as no traces of the 
‘among my tools (but pleasant it is not).|dog can be found, it is supposed that his 
hen I know what it means, and I begin, and | body has been dragged into the Bauer's yard, 
@by and by some one comes in at the door|and buried immediately. Scarcely a day 
ith the news.—Jo!” (reflectively). elapses when Flambeau, one of the pointers, 
i) The wirthschaft or housekeeping, though | creeps home riddled with shot, and we fear 
Hit does not play quite such a promi-|the poor animal will have to be killed too, 
nent part in these times as in those of the|he is in such a lamentable state. Great 
#milk-selling baroness, is still the great business | anxiety is entertained lest Grog should be the 
eof the day. The goslings will not come|next victim of the poacher’s malice: he is 
out of their eggs properly, and my hostess| strictly forbidden to show his nose in the 
We cannot sleep at night for thinking of them. /|direction of the Hof, and is kept most 
i) They are an important item in the domestic | severely to heel when he is taken out walking. 
economy, for twenty or more are killed all at} One new institution since I was last at R— 
Honce in the autumn, and partled salted, | which I must not forget to mention, is that of 



































i} partly smoked, for the winter. Pommeru is| the watchman, who goes round the houseand 
# celebrated for its geese, and every village owns | village every hour of the night, blowing a 
fa vast army of these birds, which is sent out| whistle and shouting rather than singing in a | 
iby day to feed in the forest under the care | hoarse voice the traditional ditty, which the | 
i of a gooseherd, and separates on its return at}baron announces with some pride he has 
night into detachments, which turn off of|taught him. It is anything but a pleasing || 
ithemselves to their respective homes. Our | performance, and at first invariably wakes me 
evenings are enlivened by the report of the|up, furious at the disturbance. I find by 
ie farming proceedings of the day, given by the |experience that this functionary has rather 
inspector or bailiff from the far end of the | confused ideas about what time of night it is ; 
Hroom, where he stands near the wonderful | informing us, for example, at half-past one in 
Hold Kachelofen, or stove, in shape like a | the morning that “the clock it has struck |; 
! Chinese pagoda, which reaches nearly to the | eleven,” an assertion made rather too late tobe |} 
ceiling, and is made of shining white tiles | of any practical value. I fear the bat-like char- 1 
like ivory, each painted in black with the coat | acter of the original night watchman is a relic |} 
of arms of a previous possessor of the estate. | of the dark Middle Ages, which is fast fading 
“Yes, Herr Baron ; and then there is the little | away in the light of the present. I once, how- 
English pig; I do not know what one can | ever, had the opportunity of making personal | 
begin with him. He does nothing but eat | acquaintance with it. It was at a very out- | 
and sleep, sleep and eat ; and he is so fat, he | of-the-way place indeed in Vor-Pommeru, | 
can scarcely move ; never have I seen the/an old rambling one-storied house, with a | 
Blike. Since the last two days all the blood|damp vaulted passage paved with uneven | 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Shas gone into his head. This goes not ; he| stones leading to the bedrooms, a row of old | 
must be killed; such a thing has never yet| oaks (the family trees) before the windows, a 
occurred.” Which statement of the failings | ruined robber tower of the fourteenth century 
and eccentricities of my compatriot, delivered | close by, and a glorious lime avenue sweep- 
in a sleepy manner and in a sleek voice,/ing, lacing, and drooping its branches in a | 
moves me to untimely mirth and laughter not | long vista through the gardens. The owner | 

Fito be repressed. of this very tumble-down abode, old Count 

#) ©The last few days of my visit are distin-| E——, kepta French cook, and fourteen dogs, | 

Pi guished by tragical events. Sultan, Krabbel’s| which he fed in the drawing-room. The first 

Hold rival, is missing from his kennel in the | night we were there I already fancied I heard | 

yard. He has got loose and gone on a deer- | some unearthly sounds, but was too tired by |; 
hunting expedition in the woods, and will] the long journey to be more than dimly con- 
come back again when he is weary of the/scious of them. In the morning I inquired | 
pleasures of the chase. But he never does|if Others had made the same experience. 
come back, and one of the villagers deposes | “‘ Oh yes,” said Count R-—, who was also of | 
to having heard the report of a gun, and @/the party, “that was the watchman. If you 
woful howl in tones suspiciously like Sultan’s | will look out at ten o’clock to-night you will | 
in the direction of a Bauerhof about half a|hear him again.” Accordingly, on the next | 
mile off, the habitation of a noted poacher. | evening M— and I were very much on the |} 
othing further can be discovered as to} gui viz, and were at the window before the 
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appointed time, but had not to wait long| faltering in his ditty as he beheld our figures 
before a dark figure muffled in a large cloak | at the open window lighted up by the candle 
emerged from under the oak trees into the! behind, and my head in particular a long way 
moonlight, andaftersome preliminary fumbling | out in my anxiety not to lose a word. He 
brought outa horn, on which heexecuteda deli- | plucked up heart again, however, and got 
berate “Too-too-too,” and then beganthekind | through bravely, half intoning, half repeating, 
of chant for which we had been breathlessly | ‘Hort Ihr Herrn, und lisst Euch sagen, | 
listening. The oddest part of the whole Die Glocke die hat zehn geschlagen : 

thing was the sucden amazement which took | Mit Fleiss bewahrt cuer Feuer und Licht 
possession of me when I became aware that | Dass in dies Dorf kein Schade geschicht. i 
the watchman, whom I had been looking! none Aral, don eee. 





“ 'To0-too-too-too-too.” 
BESSIE CARROW. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHARACTER: AND HOW TO 
DEAL WITH THEM. 


No. IV.—TEMPER. 


In dealing with the various difficulties of| health of hard-working pupils at school. The 
character which come under the head of! exercise of the brain is in itself a source of 
temper, it is necessary first to notice that| health to the nervous system, but the waste of 
many of these depend more or less upon the! energy needs a large amount of good food to 
physical condition. The attention of the| supply the loss of power. 
parent or teacher should, therefore, be always! One of the most common causes of irritable 
directed to this as a possible cause, and care|temper in children is, however, insufficient 
must be taken to trace how far the evil is a|sleep. Children, as a rule, are kept up much 
physical or a moral one, or how far a combina- | too late at night, and are forced to rise too 
tion of the two. Irritability of the nervous) earlyin the morning. Growing children, who | 
system, which in older people may show itself| are working hard and taking sufficient physical 
in some form of nervous disease, is constantly | exercise during the day, require at least ten | 
manifested in children, who have less self-| hours’ sleep, and some need more than this. 
control, in outbursts of temper. ‘To be con-/So much does the system suffer from the want f 
tinually resorting to punishment as the cure|of a proper amount of sleep, that it will be | 
for such exhibitions of irritability is only to| found in a majority of cases, that children @ 
increase the tendency without effecting any} who are ill-tempered and fractious are almost | 
moral result. The proper method of dealing} invariably those who are kept up too late at 7 
with such a case would be to adopt some | night, 
change in the conditions affecting the physical} If, in addition, they are allowed to talk | 
life.. More exercise, and free use of the limbs | together after they are in bed, or made to rise | 
in the open air, may be what is needed to| at an early hour and forced to exercise the § 
produce a better state of the nervous system. | brain in study before taking any food, we/ 
Or the healthful action of the nerves may/should not wonder at the delicate nervous 
have been deranged by a want of proper system getting out of order, and it is nothing J 
ventilation. Few people are aware of how less than cruelty to punish a child for suffering 7 
necessary this is to the sound condition of| from the effects of such a manner of life. 
children. A few hours of confinement in a} Many manifestations of morbid feeling, and [ 
school room which has no ventilation is suffi- | a tendency to brood over things in sullenness, 
cient to produce in nearly all children nervous | are, again, to be referred to a physical condi- 








| irritability or nervous exhaustion. |tion, for which more exercise in the open air 


Better diet will often improve greatly the |is the proper remedy, and for which punish-§ 
temper of a weakly child, or of one engaged |ment is only an aggravation of the evil. In 
in hard study. Experience has shown that|all such cases care must be given to watch | 
with the advance in education, and the more | how far the evil can be dealt with by moral 
vigorous employment of the brain, more food training, and how far physical treatment can 
and of a better quality ‘is essential to the | be used. Very often a pleasant country walk, 
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r some unexpected recreation, is a better cure; happy, worried, contradicted, cross! You 
or a sullen mood than a serious remonstrance, remember how I used to say a preyer in my 
appealing to feelings already perhaps over-, heart that papa might not scold you over 
rought. your lesson. The same compassion remains 
It may be as well to add here a caution with me still, but I now pray to God, that the 
especting a mistake into which persons some-  parenis may be more reasonable. If I hada 
imes fall in treating nervous sensitiveness as child to bring up, how gently and gaily I 
ill temper. There are some children so organ-| would do it, with all the care that one bestows 
ized, that any evidence of displeasure in those upon a delicate little flower! I would speak 
they love will affect them to such a degree to them of the good God with words of love ; 
that they will cry violently from distressed | I would tell them that He loves them, even 
feeling at having given offence. This excite- more than I ; that He gives me all that I give 
;ment is not unfrequently mistaken for a pas-| them, and more—the air, the sun, and the 
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sionate resentment of reproof, and is therefore flowers, and has made the sky and all the 
treated with still further manifestations of dis- beautiful stars. Children have a perception 
pleasure. The peculiar sensitiveness of of the beautiful, and through the works of 
‘O children who can be thus wounded makes it God it is easy to inspire them with faith and 


impossible for them to explain clearly the love.” 

cause of theirdistress ; and when this is added! Whilst drawing attention to the great im- 
to by misunderstanding they often endure an portance of maintaining the calmness and 
amount of mental suffering which older per- cheerfulness of a child’s life as a means of 
@ sons can scarcely realize. The disposition avoiding the growth of a violent or sullen 
The (@ itself is one which requires, of course, its own temper, it must also be kept in mind that 
ce of My treatment, and which has its due place in the the dispositions of children are still in no 
ste of #| Moral training of the child as exaggerated , case perfect, and that there are in some strong 
yd to Mf Sensitiveness; but it must be carefully distin-| tendencies to evil, which early show them- 
guished from that form of bad temper which selves in manifestations of hatred, more or 








table fy resents reproof, and is ready to turn in anger less brief. One of the commonest of these is 
cient My against the reprover. In the one case, love anger. It is unnecessary to repeat, as a mode 
nuch My and not resentment, is the cause of the grief, of dealing with this disposition, the import- 
» too Mf in the other the distress is only the expression | ance of avoiding all needless excitement of 
who Mj Of impotent rage. |it. But whilst guarding against this, the 
sical | The single idea of punishment as compre-/ passionate child must never be allowed to 
ten ff] hending all that is meant by moral training is| perceive that a fear of exciting his temper 
this. still so prevalent, even among well-meaning | influences in any way the commands or ac- 
vant Ma] 2nd conscientious persons, that it is necessary tions of those around him. Nothing is more 
i be ag] to urge very seriously the deep responsibility | injurious to the moral character of a child 
iren | Of parents and teachers in avoiding all those | than to feel that he has this dangerous power. 
rost Mag] Causes which produce temper in children. It; No dread of rousing his passion must ever 
at | is only necessary to look into many a nursery interfere with the necessity of insisting on the 
| and schoolroom to see how the little ones are | regular attention to duty, or the just and true 
talk | Made to offend. Sharp words, injustice, un-| regard for the interests of others. Whatever 
rise |g! Necessary and capricious restrictions, misun-| may be the evils of a passionate temper, to 
the mg, derstanding, and most of all, even sarcasm) lower the claims of duty and justice to the 
we fag| and contemptuous sneers, are what children) fear of exciting it is inflicting the worst moral 
ous img} are constantly exposed to, and expected to| injury that bad training can do. If right and 
ing | bear with calmness and immoveability. Their | just demands excite a child to outbursts of 
ing evil passions are thus early awakened, and| anger, these must be still maintained, but it 
W@W the foundation of an excitable temper is laid ;| is better not to press them at the moment. 
nd @agj| and although the fear of pnnishment may | It is in every way desirable that a passionate 
ss, a control its manifestaions, yet the fire is lighted | child should learn to feel the impotence and 
di-@| 2nd made to burn within. Irritation and dis-| folly of anger ; it is therefore wiser to let him 
air ag, turbance cloud that clear heaven of peace} cool before speaking again to repeat a com- 
sh- @ag| and gladness which should be the atmosphere | mand, or to reprove the exhibition of temper. 


of a child's mind, and which is altogether| Scolding and punishment are only as fuel to 
ch | essential to the true development of a child’s| the flame, and it is a solemn wrong to add 
character. ‘Poor little children,” writes| this so as to prolong or increase the excite- 
Eugénie de Guérin in her journal to rea pena at the time. Perfect calmness and 


brother, “ how I suffer when I see them un- | silence on the part of a teacher often enables 
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a child to recover quickly his self-control ; and 
the next feeling will be a sense of folly in 
having lost it, which will be again a help in 
checking the next outbreak. When all is 
over, the fearful loss of love from the heart, 
and exhibition of hatred and malice, should 
be quietly pointed out, and if necessary in 
order to increase the effort at self-control in 
the future, suitable punishment may be im- 
posed. Children of a passionate temper who 
are not subjected to needless “ provocations 
to wrath,” and who are wisely treated during 
the outbreaks of passion, often completely 
outgrow the tendency to it. 

A more difficult form of temper is sullen- 
ness. The root of this is often an exaggerated 
sense of self-importance, and the immediate 
occasions which call forth the sullen fit are 
very frequently real or fancied slights. Asa 
rule, therefore, it is better not to take the 
slightest notice of the change of humour in a 
child from good temper to a sullen mood 
while the fit lasts. Reproaches and ex- 


planations only feed the morbid feeling of 
self-importance, but a few cheerful words on the 
part of the teacher, and a change of employ- 
ment or the suggestion of some subject of 
interest, will rouse the deadened energies to 
throw off the fit. 


Questions as to what is 
the matter, remarks on the unpleasantness of 
a sulky disposition, and the various other 
aggravations with which a sullen mood is 


the direct intention of thus inflicting trouble 
and pain on the person in command. It is 
a mistake to suppose that obstinacy has any 
part in the elements of a fine character. The 
malicious feeling which supports the reso- 
lution is that which gives it strength to hold 
ont, and there is no ground for believing that 
the same resolution would be exerted in 
resisting evil and maintaining right. In 
dealing with a child who is determined not 
to yield obedience because he desires to give 
trouble or annoyance to a teacher, the best 
plan is for the teacher not to allow himself 
to be troubled by the efforts of the child to 
annoy him. No contest should ever be 
entered into with an obstinate-tempered 
child, for that will give him just the oppor- | 
tunity he wants; nor should a command be 
insisted on; but he should rather be made 
to feel that his obedience, not being founded 
on love, is worthless, and would not be ac- | 
cepted by the teacher if given in_ his 
present state of feeling. At the same time, | 
the insult which has been offered to the 
government of the teacher must not be passed 
over, and should be punished as a contempt 
of lawful authority. There are few tempers 
so trying to a teacher as that of obstinacy, 
and there is a strong temptation to take up § 
the challenge thrown down by the child and j 
fight it out with him. But this can never be § 
done without a sacrifice of dignity on the | 


often met by others, form no part of that true | part of the teacher, for the contest must in J 


moral training which aims at a cure of the 
evil tendency. When the mood has been 
threwn off, the cause of it may be inquired 
into, and a little wise counsel as to the right 
view of ourselves in relation to others will 
do much to give a better and more healthy 
tone to the mind. 

A common form of this kind of temper in 
children is to attempt to excite self-reproach 
in those from whom they have received the 
supposed injury ; for this purpose they will 
expose themselves to danger, refuse to eat, 
or to join in any pleasure. The only plan in 
such cases is to let a child punish itself 
without the expression of the slightest re- 
morse, but with calm firmness, only inter- 
fering where there is a chance of any serious 
mischief being done. 

Obstinacy is sometimes an accompaniment 
of sullenness, and is in itself an expression of 
temper. It must be thus distinguished from 
self-will, which is only force of character or 
determination to act from individual im- 
pulses, and has no purpose to annoy or injure 
another person. Obstinacy is 7/-will ex- 
pressing itself in refusal of obedience; with 





the end become childish, and can scarcely 9 
escape from having at all times its ludicrous | 
aspect ; moreover it can only be fought out J 
with the same weapons as those employed by 4 
the obstinate child. Anger on his part 7 
makes him refuse obedience; anger on the 7 
part of the teacher leads him to desire to 7 
force the child into it. The higher law of | 
love, which is the only true ground of com- 
mand as well as of obedience, is thus lost 7 
sight of. 

Much trouble is often caused in families 
and schools from a jealous temper, and a false 
impression often prevails as to the real cause 
of this unhappy disposition. As obstinacy is 
sometimes supposed to be indicative of resolu- 
tion and perseverance, so jealousy is often 


imagined to be the sign of an affectionate J 


disposition. But the fact is, that jealousy is § 
the very expression of selfishness, for it is not 7 
the truly loving nature, ready to lose sight of 7 
self, and feeling that it is “more blessed to 7 
give than to receive,” that is mistrustful and | 
jealous, but the unloving nature, desirous to | 
win love for itself alone, grudging it to others, 7 
and from its own shallowness doubting the i 
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strength and depth of all the affection it re- 
ceives. Exhibitions of jealousy in children 
cannot be dealt with merely on the surface ; 
it must be clearly shown, how a constant 
thought and care for self are the real springs 
of jealousy, and that a true, self-forgetful love 
for others is its best cure. 
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It is only by thus} 
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and to look for faults in character. It may 
be thought that censoriousness is not temper ; 
but it is the fruit of ill-will, and may therefore 
be classed with other manifestations of it. 
| Even the fastidiousness which shrinks from 
| association with others of a different class, 
manner, or way of thinking, is only another 











| in, becomes so destructive of all enjoyment 


i’ tention to the material comfort of children in 


| resents the least imperfection in material|a deep strong life within. 
| comforts, is the disposition to censure others 


nd 
} 


| delight of all classes in Persia. 


reaching the heart itself that this miserable} form in which the evil feeling of a narrow 


| disposition can be fairly grappled with, for | heart displays itself, and this is shown by the 


although a check may be put by principle or/fact that fastidiousness is so often accom- 
restraint upon all the open acts by which a/| panied by heartless cruelty. It would almost 
jealous temper seeks to injure the object of| seem as though both in nations and in indi- 
its envy, yet the evil feeling may burn within | viduals excessive artificial refinement in 
the heart, destroying all generous, noble love, | outward things had a tendency to harden the 
and causing fearful misery by its unjust sus-| feelings. It is of the utmost importance that 
picions. children should be early and clearly taught 

A common form of temper in children is} how love, sympathy, and a tender concern 
the disposition to grumble and find fault with | for the feelings of others are the strong deep 
everything around them. This, if indulged| principles on which all their relations with 
others must rest, and that outside polish, 
apart from these, is only a worthless, shallow 
hypocrisy. 

In going thus into the deeper meaning of 
life, we can always illustrate the lesson by an 
appeal to the character and life of Christ, the 
Son of God and Son of Man. Even a child 
can see the deep reality of His gentleness, 
often the cause of the discontent. The instant| the genuine width of His sympathy, the love 
gratification of every want, and the idea that} and the patience upon which rested all the 
money can obtain the best of everything, | sweetness of His intercourse with other men 
and gives its possessor a right to demand it, /in His human life on earth. His example in 
produce in the children of the money-making | all the relations of life, is felt to be no outside 
class an impatience of every privation, or|model of courtesy and forbearance, but the 
imperfection, which is most destructive of the| perfect pure spirit of self-forgetful love, of 


of life and its blessings, and so fruitful a 
source of discomfort to others, that it is im- 
portant to treat seriously any indications of 
the fault in young children. Too much at- 


little things, and the open endeavour to 
smooth every roughness from their path are 


| higher principles of life, and of ali true regard| which the actions of His life were but the 


and consideration for others. /natural and necessary blossoms, lovely and 
Closely allied to the discontent, which | vigorous, because they were the expression of 


ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 





NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 
No. V.—THE Poet NIZAMI. 


SECOND only to Firdousee is Nizami, the| induced the composers of subsequent mus- 


| author of the “ Sikundur Nameh,” or Life of| navees to restrict themselves to the same 


Alexander. As an epic poet, Nizami is| themes, so that in this class of poetry there is 


| much inferior to his great predecessor ; but a total want of variety, while the reader, no 
| he has written other poems which are the | less than the critic, is enabled to compare the 


works of minor poets with one whom all agree 


The Khamsah, or Five poems of Nizami, to recognise as a master of the art. Hence 


| are held in the highest estimation by the Per- it isthat they have continued to sing the loves of 
| Slans, and those qualified to judge assert that “Khosruand Shirin,” orof“Leilaand Majnun,” 


the variety and beauty both of the sentiments or “ Bahram Ghor and his Seven Beauties” ; 


| and diction sustain their claim to this distinc- and although the incidents vary somewhat, the 
| tion. The celebrity attained by Nizami has groundwork of the poem is still the same. 
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But the principal object of the ambition ‘ot|and the poet depicts the grief of the lover 
the most distinguished poets, says Vans |at the loss of his mistress. 





Kennedy, in his essay on Persian literature} When Zeid, with heart afflicted, heard | 7 
in the “ Transactions of the Bombay Literary | that in the silent tomb that moon had set, he |% 
Society,” has been to compose a Khamsah/|wept and mourned, and sadly flowed his | 7 
which might equal or surpass that of Nizami.| tears. Who in this world is free fiom grief | 7 
From this emulation has been produced the | and tears? Then clothed in sable garments, | 7 
Khamsah of Amir Khosru, which alone) like one oppressed who seeks redress, he, | 7 


adheres both to the subject and the measures | agitated and weeping like a vernal cloud, 
of his model ; that of Jami (to whom Malcolm | hastened to the grave of Leila ; but as he o’er 
gives a very high rank among Persian poets), | it hung, asked not how swelled his soul with 
which only agrees in the poems of “ Leila and grief: while from his eyes the tears of blood 
Majnun,” and the “ Khosru Nameh” or Life of incessant flowed, and from his sighs and groans 
Cyrus, two of the other poems being on the people fled. Sometimes he mourned with 
moral subjects, and the fifth describing the | grief so deep and sad, that from his woe the 
lives of Yusuf and Zuleika; the Khamsah of sky became obscure. Then from the tomb of 
Katibi, who died a.p. 1435, of which only one | that once fair flower he to the desert took his 
poem, the “ Bahram Ghor,” corresponds ; that | way ; there sought the wanderer from the paths 
of Hatifi, who died 1520,* and who composed | of man, him whose night was now in darkness 
three corresponding musnavees,—the“‘Khosru | veiled, as he beat his breast and struck upor 
and Shirin,” the “Leila and Majnun,” and j|the earth his head. When Majnun saw him 
the “ Seven Portraits,’—his fourth poem being | thus afflicted, he said, ‘What has befallen 
the Life of Timour, in imitation of the “ Sikun-| thee, my brother, that thy soul is thus over- 
dur Nameh,” and his fifth being incomplete at ' powered ? and why so pale that cheek ? and 
the time of his death. Besides these Kham-| why these sable robes?’ He thus replied, 
sahs many detached poems have been com-|‘ Because that fortune now has changed; a 
posed on the same subjects, and though some | sable stream has issued from the earth, and 
poets have wandered from the beaten track, death has burst its iron gates; a storm of 
it does not appear that their efforts at origi- | hail has on the garden poured, and not a leaf 
nality have been rewarded with any great|of all our rose bower now remains. The 
measure of success. It therefore speaks highly; moon has fallen from the firmament, and 
for the beauty and flexibility of the language, | prostrate on the mead that waving cypress 
for the grace and elegance of the poetry, and | lies! Leila was, but from this world is now de- 
for the redundancy and variety of the me-| parted; and from the wound thy love had 
taphors and illustrations, that these themes,| caused, she died.’ Scarce had these accents 
though worn threadbare, can be clothed | reached his listening ear ere senseless Majnun 
afresh and form the study and delight of fell, as one by lightning struck. A short time 
every class, from the king to the mechanic, | fainting thus he lay ; recovered, then he raised 
and have even received the warm commenda-| his head to heaven, and thus exclaimed: ‘ O 
tions of some of the best literary judges of, merciless! what fate severe is this on one 
Europe. so helpless? Why such wrath? Why blast a 
We will now lay before the reader an ex-| blade of grass with lightning, when one single 
tract from a translation of the far-famed “ Leila | spark would be enough? Why thus with blood 
and Majnun” of Nizami, which will give a/| the goblet crown, and all my hopes deceive ? 
good example of the style and character of the | I burned with flames that by that lamp were 
best musnavees of the East. In this passage | fed ; and by the breath that quenched its light 
Zeid acquaints Majnun with the death of Leila,| I too expire.’ Thus like Ozara did he com- 
plain, and then like Wamak traversed on 

* After the death of this poet there was a visible | iF A side the desert, his heart broken, and 
decline in the number and excellence of Persian poets ; | his garments rent ; while as the beasts gazed 
indeed, we only hear of two of any great merit, Amir|0n him his tears so constant flowed that in 
Khawund and Lutf Ali Ispahani, who died in 1780. | their eyes the tear-drop stood; and like a 


Some attribute this dearth of talent to the circumstance | 7 ej i i 
, : Jursued., 
that early in the sixteenth century the whole of Persia | shadow Zeid his Sootatepe: sl ‘pate a 


was united under the sceptre of Shah Ismael, the | When, weeping and mourning, Majnun thus 


founder of the Seffvean dynasty, which terminated in | 0’er many a hill and many a vale had passed, 
the death eore the Great in 1627; but whatever | as grief his path directed, he wished to view 
€ reason, the fact is undeniable ; and to the richness | Q j j 
and chasteness of original genius has succeeded the ~ “(7 op - ne won eae = . ne 
sterility of imitation combined with a profusion of | BOR CAER WhEFS Was: the apes tant Hew Rex 


misplaced ornament. | grave ; and where the turf that o’er it grew? 
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NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


But soon as to the tomb he came, struck with ; blest! and be thy soul received into the 
its view, his senses fled. Recovering, then he | mercy of thy God! and may thy spirit by his 
thus exclaimed: ‘O heaven! what shall I do? | grace be vivified to all eternity !’” 

or what resource attempt? as likealampI| The following from the “ Bostan”’* of Saadi, 
waste away. Alas! that heart enslaver was the great moralist, conveys a good idea of the 
all that in this world I prized: and now alas! | nature of the didactic works of Persian writers 
in wrath dire fate with ruthless blow has of the highest eminence :—“O youth! to-day 
snatched her from me. In my hand I held a |religion’s path pursue; to-morrow age will 
lovely flower: the wind came and scattered | check thy course; now strong is thy frame 
all its leaves. I chose a cypress that in the|and ardent is thy mind, then every moment 
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garden graceful grew: but soon the hand of|to improve thyself employ. 


fate destroyed it. Spring bade a blossom 
bloom: but fortune would not guard the 
flower. A group of lilies I preserved, pure 
as the thoughts that in my bosom rose: but 
one unjust purloined them. I sowed, but he 
the harvest reaped.’ Then resting within the 
tomb his head, he mourning wept, and said, 
*O lovely flow'ret, struck by autumn’s blast 
and from this world departed ere thou knew’st 
it! A garden once in bloom but now laid 
waste! O fruit matured but not enjoyed! 
To earth’s mortality can such as thou be 


I did not know 
|the value of my younger days ; but now too 
| late I learn to prize them, as fate has spoiled 
|me of those precious hours. What efforts can 

an aged ass beneath his load exert ? But thou, 

an agile courser, urge thy speed ; a broken 
| vase, though joined again with skill, its price 
‘regains not. When opportunity once has 
' slipped from thy neglectful hand, never can it 
|be recalled. ‘lhou, careless, threw away the 
| purest water, and now with sand must thou 
ablution make. When with the fleet in the 
| course thou borest not away the ball, fatigued 





subject? and such as thou within the darkness | and trembling must thou now proceed ; and 
of the tomb repose ? and where is now that | now scarce tottering must thy steed, decayed 
mole that seemed a grain of musk? and |and fainting, onward move. 

where those eyes soft as the gazelle’s? where} “ In the desert one night by travel wearied, 
those ruby lips? and where those curling|I sunk in slumber. The camel-driver came, 
ringlets ? In what bright hues is now thy form | and clamourous and angry struck me with the 
adorned ? and through the love of whom does | reins, saying, ‘ Arise ; if thou hast not fixed 
now thy lamp consume? To whose fond eyes thy heart on death, why not arise at the 
are now thy charms displayed ? and whom to sound of the bells of the camels ? Sweet would 
captivate do now thy tresses wave ? Beside | repose be to me as well as to thee, but the 
the margin of what stream is now that cypress | desert extends before us ; if thou to gentle 
seen? and in what bower is now the banquet | slumber yield, when the sound of departure 
spread? Ah! can such as thou have felt the | is heard how wilt thou the path regain ?’ 
pangs of death, and be reclined within this} “Oh! happy those of auspicious fortune, 
narrow cave? But o’er thy cell I mourn, as| who bind their loads before the signal for 
thou wert all I loved; and ere my grief shall| moving is given! But those who on their 
cease the grave shall be my friend. Thou journey sleep will never see again the track 
wert agitated like the sand of the desert ; but | of the traveller. Though starting up in haste, 
now thou reposest as the water of the lake. what use is it to awake after the caravan has 
Thou like the moon hast disappeared: but| departed? Who barley sows in spring, that 
though unseen, the moon is still the same ;/ he may wheat in autumn reap? But now, thou 
and now although thy form from me is hid, | slumberer, awake! When death prolongs thy 
still in my breast remains the loved remem-| sleep, what will be then thy benefit? When 
brance. Though far removed beyond my | greyness covers the locks of youth, and day 
aching sight, still is thy image in my heart|is changed to night, then fill thy eyes with 
beheld. Thy form is now departed, but grief sleep. Now that the black is mingled with 
eternal fills its place. On thee my soul was 
fixed, and never will thy memory be forgot. | Rae 
Thou art gone, and from this wilderness! _* This work, as also the more famous es por of 
escaped, and now reposest in the bowers of iN srs hh aStwick, M.-P. aman eminent for 
paradise. I too after some little time will his attainments as one of the first Oriental scholars of 
shaxe off these bonds, and there rejoin thee. | the day, and, as a statesman conversant with Persian 
Till then, faithful to the love I vowed, around | politics, second only to Sir Henry pes 08 _ 
thy tomb my steps I willbend. Until Tome! fit seman of Send os a be and maybe 
to thee within this narrow cell, pure be thy) found in the first volume of the “ Transactions: of the 
shroud! May paradise eternal be thy mansion | Literary Society of Bombay.” 
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the white, no longer in my days I place my 
hopes. Alas! passed away is the sweetest 
part of life; and soon these few remaining 
hours will also pass away. But now for thee 
it is the time to sow, if thou wouldst wish to 
reap a harvest. The man at resurrection’s 
hour who unprepared appears, shall sink into 
the regions of despair. If thou possess the 
eyes of wisdom, arrange thy journey to the 
grave before these eyes are dimmed. Now 
that the water rises but to thy waist exert 
thyself, nor wait until the torrent rushes o’er 
thy head. While still thy eyes remain, tears 
repenting shed ; and while thy tongue retains 
its power, pardon for thy sins implore. Not 
always will the eyes with lustre shine, nor 
always will the tongue in accents move. To- 
day listen to the voice of wisdom, lest to- 
morrow thou shouldst be with dread interro- 
gated. 
and pass not thy life in vanity; for time is 
precious, and transient are thy days.” 

The following chronological list of the chief 
writers of Persia is from an essay on Persian 
literature by Captain Vans Kennedy, which 
appeared in the second volume of the 
“Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay.” 


Died. 
Muhammed ben Jurair ul Tabari A.D. 923 
Abul Fazel Ahmed 940 
Rudeki (the first poet) --- FOR 
Firdousee... = see 1025 
Hakim Sindi 113! 
Rhakani ... oe wa +s% a sco SEBT 
Anwari ... om et ws cs wee 1189 
Zahir Fariabi xd eg os ee « $1201 
Nizami ... 54 ae ‘oe cae ee T2TI 
Shaik Farid ud Din Attar oan he .. peas 
Moulana Rami ... sa “aos = vee 1273 
Saadi eis ” us ar ae vee 1294 
Amir Khosru : eke ax ane eee 1324 
Hamdalla Mustufi ees Rei eo coe 1349 
Hafiz baz rae i HS - 1392 
RR relly Hock: Bass) <a seen 
Muin ud Din Juini* — 
Jami alley as wee 1492 
Muhammed Amir Khawand ... an sce S407 
Moulana Hussein ul Waz Kashifi aes woe 1504 
Doulut Shah Samarcandi * yi eee mae SF 
Hatifi abi ea seg aa eee $1520) 
Ghaias ud Din Amir Khawand * cine maa sees 
Lutf Ali Ispahani sda an . 1780 


About two centuries ago a native of Cash- | 


mere, by name Moobed Shah—also called 
Mahomed Mohsin— wrote a work called the 


“Dabistan,”} the authenticity and trustworthi- | 


* The date of the death of these authors has no! 
been ascertained, but they appear to have lived about 
the time where they are placed in the list. 

+ An admirable paper by Mr. Erskine on this work, 
and on the “ Dessateer,”’ may be perused in the ‘* Trans- 
actions of the Bombay Literary Society.” Fani, or 
the “ perishable,” was a ‘‘ tukhullus,” or 2ome de plume 





Cherish then thy soul as invaluable, | 


ness of which, as an historical record, imposed 
upon so learned and astute an Orientalist as 
Sir William Jones, as appears in his “ Dis- 
course on the Persians.” ‘The “ Dabistan ” is 
taken, we are told, from ancient Pehlevee * 
manuscripts, and from oral communications 
between its author and certain Persians, pre- 
servers in secret of that religious faith which 
their ancestors had followed before the time 
of Zoroaster. It contains an account of the 


dynasty of Mahabad, of Jy-Affram, and of 


Yassan-Ajum ; but the extravagant number of 
years assigned to these dynasties rob the book 
of all value as a reliable historical treatise, 
while the events it describes appear equally 
fabulous. According to all Mohammedan 
writers, Kaiomurs was the first monarch of 
Persia and the founder of the Paishdadian 
dynasty. Firdousee has described the wars 
this prince carried on in order to civilize and 
regenerate mankind ; in the pages of the poet 
these enemies of progress are called deevs or 
“magicians,” and Kaiomurs only succeeded 
in successfully encountering them by the aid 
of an army of wild beasts, which issued out of 
the forest to aid the good king. 
| According to the author of the Dabistan, 
says Malcolm, Kaiomurs was preceded by 
an earlier race of monarchs and people. 
Moobed Shah states that Mahabad and his 
wife were the parents of the present race of 
men, and the last individuals left of the former 
cycle. ‘The fire-worshippers believe, as the 
Hindoos do of their Kalpas, that there 
have been innumerable periods of cycles, 
each of which in succession has been peopled 
by a male and female spared out of the cycle 
that preceded it; but who were the first 
| progenitors of mankind, and whence they 
came, they deem impossible to be discovered. 
Mahabad left a numerous progeny, whom 
he raised from a savage state, into which they 
‘early fell, and aided by divine power, he 
| civilized them, giving them a taste for the arts 
}and the luxuries of life. He had thirteen 
| successors, who were at once the monarchs 
and high priests of the country; but the 
| last, called Ager-abad, abdicated the throne, 
and retired to a life-of solitary devotion. On 
this a scene of murder, rapine, and every 
enormity ensued; and the human race, be- 
coming like beasts of prey, returned to their 
rude habitations in caverns and mountains. 


assumed by Moobed Shah, who is therefore generally 
called Mohsin Fani. 

*Pehlevee is one of the three ancient languages of 
Persia, Farsee and Deri being the other two, though 
some authors mention as many as six. 
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A devout man, named Jy-affram, was now 
entreated to assume the government and 
restore the institutions of Mahabad ; but he 
refused till enjoined by the angel Gabriel, 
who brought the divine commands. His 
successors made the Jyanian dynasty; the 
last of them was Jyabad, who, after a happy 
reign, suddenly disappeared, and the empire 
fell again into confusion. Order was restored 
by one of his sons, named Shah Kedeer, the 
last of whose successors was Mahabool, whose 
depravity was such as caused him to be driven 
from the throne, to which his eldest son, 
Yessan, was raised ; and his dynasty terminated 
with Yessan-Ajum, at the end of whose reign 
the human race had become so wicked, that 
God caused them to destroy each other by 
their mutual contentions, and the few that 
remained fled to the mountains ; at this period 
the all-merciful Creator called Kaiomurs, or 
Gilshah,* to the throne. Though the author 
of the Dabistan denies to Kaiomurs the dis- 
tinction of being the first monarch of Persia, 
he yet allows that he was the founder of the 
Paishdadian dynasty. 

All Mohammedan authors, including Fir- 
dousee, ascribe the first division of men into 
classes to Jemsheed, the celebrated founder of 
Persepolis, except Mohsin Fani, who refers it 
to Mahabad. The “Binidad,” a Pehlevee work, 
records the four divisions, and Moollah Firoze 
gives their names—priests, kings and soldiers, 
cultivators, and workmen. The learned 
author of the Burhan Katti, a Persian work 
described as “of authenticity and character,” 
also gives the same divisions, and explains 
the nature of their occupations; and the 
author of the Tarikh Tubree, who terms 
these classes Gooroo, adds that Jemsheed 
commanded that every man should confine 
himself to his own occupation. The periods 


the three preceding reigns of Kaiomurs, 
Hooshung, and ‘Tahamurs, uncle of Jemsheed. 

Mohsin Fani displays a great desire to 
connect the early history of Persia with that 
of the Hindoos ; thus the fourteen Mahabads, 
in Malcolm’s opinion, are the fourteen Menus 
of India. Among the authorities he refers 
to, the chief is the ‘* Dessateer,”* a work which 
| purports to have been written by fifteen 
| prophets, of whom the first was Mahabad, 
| and the last Sassan, who lived in the reign of 
| Khoosroo Purveez (A.D. 592—628), and trans- 
|lated into Persian the original text, adding 
|his own opinions and prophecies. Several 
{eminent Oriental scholars have criticised 
{singular work, the conclusion generally ar- 
|rived at being opposed to its authenticity. 
Thus Mr. Norris, in the Asiatic Fournal 
'for November, 1820, and Mr. Erskine, in 
|the “Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
| Society,” have treated it as a complete forgery. 
|De Sacy, in the Yournal des Savans for 
' 1821, demonstrates from internal evidence, 
|that in its present shape it must be of much 
|more recent age than is pretended, though 
|he is not absolutely disinclined to suppose 
|that it may in part have been founded on 
|older documents and traditions. Hanmer, 
jin the Heidelberg Review for 1823, has 
;championed the authenticity of the work, 
| but those competent to judge do not consider 
{that his advocacy has been rewarded with 
|success. The “ Dessateer” is called a sacred 
| volume, and is filled with rhapsodies in praise 
|of the Creator and the heavenly bodies, so 
| that its contents evidently relate to a period 
| when the Persians worshipped the latter. _ 

The most curious part of the Dabistan is 
| that referring to the usages and ceremonies 
of the Persian worship before the introduction 
'of the religion of Zoroaster. According to 








of time assigned to each dynasty by Mohsin| Mohsin Fani, the primeval worship of a 
Fani exceed all human belief, and appear to| Supreme Being was succeeded by the adora- 
be calculations applicable to the revolutions] tion of the celestial bodies; this again gave 
of the heavenly bodies, and not dates| way to the worship of fire, which, according 
referable to real history. Thus the Jyanian|to Firdousee, was first introduced by Hoo- 
dynasty is said to have reigned a thousand | shung, grandson of Kaiomurs. 
million of years! Firdousee himself exag-| The singular science of astrology, now 
gerates in his chronology, though he is) discarded in Europe, still flourishes in Persia, 
moderate in his flights of imagination in| where the powerful and well-educated, scarcely 
comparison with the author of the Dabistan.| less than the ignorant and superstitious, enter- 
Thus he states that Jemsheed reigned 700) tain a belief in its efficacy. From the highest 
years, though he assigns only 110 years to| to the lowest, all consult astrologers, and are 
| guided by their dubious decrees. In casting 
_* Gilshah means “ King of the Earth.” The author | the nativities of princes, and in the selection 
of the * Zeenat-ul-Tuarikh ”’—a work much quoted by| of the time for the conduct of the most 
Sir John Malcolm in his standard book the * History | important warlike expeditions, equally with 


of Persia”—says, the name Kaiomurs is of Syriac 
derivation, and signifies the ‘ Living Word.” According | 


¢ Dessateer means “regulations,” and is the plural 
to the same writer he was the grandson of Noah. | of destoor. 
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the most trivial circumstances of daily life, 
the horoscope of the astrologer is the deciding 
element to be considered. Sir John Malcolm 
relates many instances of the belief in 
astrology, which is as prevalent in Persia at 
the present day as it was in this country 
during the worst periods of the dark ages. 


on the 13th of November, 1800, success 
would attend his negotiation, and he would 
accomplish all his wishes.” 

Accordingly, when all was ready, the best 
chronometer was entrusted to Meerza* Aga 
Meer, the envoy’s secretary, who, like the 
most enlightened of his countrymen, was a 





When on his first mission, in 1800, to the} firm believer in the dark science. It was 
court of Futteh Ali Shah at Teheran, Sir | given him because his office enabled him to 
John (then Captain) Malcolm had to make | ride sufficiently near his master to prompt him 
elaborate preparations, and even to consult| when to go a little faster or slower, in order 


the king’s astrologer at Shiraz, so that the | that the gate of the capital might be entered | 


entry might be made at an auspicious moment. | }at the exact moment pointed out by the 
The wise man told his fortune in a document | astrologer as the most auspicious for the 
under his sign manual, which is mystical and | | success of the mission. 








The details of the | 


unintelligible to a degree that would excite |entry and of Malcolm's reception by the | 


the envy of the most incorrigible gipsy who | King, which possess considerable interest, are 
frequents Epsom Downs on the Derby day, | described in the “Sketches of Persia.” <A 
or the areas of metropolitan dwellings all the | party came out some distance from Teheran, 
year round. The following is a translation :— | consisting of Nou Réz Khan—a nobleman 
“ Praise be to that great Creator who formed | of the Khajir tribe, to which the reigning 





earth, heaven, 


but as a small spot. 
sentinel in the seventh heaven, is attentive 
to his wishes; the glorious Jupiter, like an 
able judge, enthroned in the sixth heaven, is | 
watchful of his desires; and the bloody | 
Mars, with his purple-stained sabre, sits in 
the fifth heaven, the ready executioner of his | 
Maker’s wrathful commands. And the re- | 
splendent sun, encircled by a flaming crown, 
shines in the fourth heaven, with light that he | 
has received from the Almighty. The beau- 
tiful Venus, like a glad minstrel, sits in her| 
beautiful apartment in the third heaven, sup- 
ported by his power. The feathered Mercury, 
like a wise secretary, sits in the second 
heaven, the writer of the Almighty’s orders. 
The clear moon sits enthroned in the first 
heaven, a sign of the Creator’s power.” 
Armed with this inexplicable jargon, Captain | 
Malcolm prepared for the entry into the capital 
of the sovereign to whom he was accredited. 
Much time was consumed in arranging the 
ceremonies of the procession; while letters 
and notes passed continuously, and secretaries 
and confidential messengers went to and fro 
without intermission on knotty points relating 
to the form of the reception that the Shah-in- 
Shah was prepared to accord to the repre- 
sentative of the King of England, and of the 
scarcely less high and mighty East India 
Company. According to the astrologer, the 
exact time of the entry was a matter of the 
first importance, for he declared “that pro- 
vided the Elchee* entered the gate of 
Teheran at 45 minutes past 2 o’clock p.m. 


* Elchee is the Persian for ambassador. 


and the heavenly bodies; 
among whose ‘divine works mankind appears | 
The dark Saturn, like a | 


| dynasty belonged,—Lord of the Requests 
}and Commander of the King’s Guard, ac- 
companied by about 600 men, principally 
| royal guards. The British mission was pre- 
| pared in a befitting scale of pomp by the 
Indian Government, which was sensible of 
the political advantages that would be gained 
|by making an imposing appearance before 
| the court of the Persian king, who, like all 
| Eastern potentates, was much guided in his 
| estimate of the power of a foreign nation by 
| Sppentances; and would treat with xoncha- 
| dance a government which, from economical 
| considerations, had no regard for the dignity 
| of its agent, or omitted the usual observances 
| Tegarding the presentation of gifts. Hence 
era Malcolm was accompanied by an 
extensive suite, and an escort of cavalry and 
infantry, both European and native. The 
Indian Government of that day knew how to 
fit out missions to Eastern states, and the 
‘triple embassies in 1810, of Malcolm to 
Persia {on his second mission), of Elphin- 
stone to Cabul, and of Metcalfe to the court 
of Runjeet Singh, bore memorable results, 
and have been unequalled in point of mag- 
nificence until the recent mission of Mr. 
Forsyth to the court of the Ataligh Ghazee. 
On the approach of Nou Réz Khan the 
trumpets were sounded and the drums beaten, 
and the British escort advanced in regular 
array. When the parties were within twenty 
yards of each other they halted, and Nou 





* Meerza is derived from meer, or ameer, lord; and 
za,'a form of zada, son; when prefixed to a name it 





| signifies a siness or ing, on i 
’ | signifies a man of business or learning, when it follows, 


meerza denotes a prince of the blood royal. 
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Réz Khan prepared to dismount. The 
British envoy, who was quite conversant 
with Persian etiquette, and resolved that the 
dignity of his government should not suffer at 
his hands by the violation of any of the rules 
made and provided in such cases, poised him- 
self a moment in the stirrup, lest his foot should 
touch the ground before that of the Persian 
nobleman, which would have marked infe- 
riority. Nou Réz Khan, however, showed he 
was no mere courtier, but with soldier-like 
bluntness and promptitude threw himself 
from his horse, and hastened, before the 
Elchee had time to dismount, to come 
forward and welcome the guest of his 
sovereign. 

After mutual introductions of their respec- 
tive staffs, the whole party were again in the 
saddle, Malcolm and Nou Réz Khan riding 
exactly parallel, and their attendants a little 
in the rear, nearer or more remote, with a 
nice observance of court formalities. 

Ceremonies and forms have always been 
jealously regarded by Asiatic monarchs * and 
courtiers, and even in the daily intercourse of 
private life are scrupulously adhered to. 
From the spirit and decision of an envoy 
the Persians very generally form an opinion 
of the power and character of the country he 
represents, Of this Malcolm, who had been 
all his life in political employ at native courts 
in India, was well aware, and he was deter- 
mined, therefore, that the name and Prestige 
of his country should not suffer in his keeping. 
He was au fatt in that important science 
among Asiatics known as “ Kaida-e-nishest- 


* The most recent innovator in the matter of forms 
and ceremonies which have been of immemorial 
usage, is the King of Siam. This monarch, on the 
occasion of his being crowned, on the 16th November, 
1873, on attaining his majority, we are told, “ read a 


proclamation abolishing crouching and _ prostration | 


in the presence of a superior. ' From time immemorial 





oo-berkhast,” or the form of sitting and rising, 
in which is included a knowledge of the forms 
and manners of good society. All the 
members of his mission were therefore care- 
fully initiated into these mysteries, and were 
instructed where to ride in a procession, 
where to stand or sit within doors, when to 
rise from their seats, how far to advance to 
meet a visitor, and how far to escort him 
on his taking leave. The most important 
regulations were, however, those -relating to 
the time and manner of smoking the 
kaliuns, or pipes, and taking the coffee, 
which are handed round as a matter of course 
in all visits. “It is quite astonishing,” says 
Malcolm, “ how much depends upon coffee 
and tobacco in Persia. Men are gratified 
or offended according to the mode in which 
these favourite refreshments are offered. You 
welcome a visitor, or send him off, by the way 
in which you call for a pipe or a cup of coffee. 
Then you mark, in the most minute manner, 
every shade of attention and consideration 
by the mode in which he is treated. If he is 
above you, you present these refreshments 
yourself, and do not partake till commanded ; 
if equal, you exchange pipes, and present 
him with coffee, taking the next cup yourself; 
if a little below you, and you wish to pay him 
attention, you leave him to smoke his own 
pipe, but the servant gives him, according to 
your condescending nod, the first cup of 
coffee; if much inferior, you keep your 
distance and maintain your rank by taking 
the first cup of coffee yourself, and then 
directing the servant, by a wave of the hand, 
to help the guest. 

“When a visitor arrives, the coffee and 
pipes are called for to welcome him ; a second 
call for these articles announces that he may 
depart ; but this part of the ceremony varies 
according to the relative rank or intimacy of 
the parties. These matters may appear light 


it has been the Siamese custom never to stand in the|tg those with whom observances of this 


presence of royalty, and the highest nobles in the 
land could only approach the king on their knees, 
with their elbows resting on the floor and their hands 
joined in the act of worship. A nobleman visiting 
another of higher rank than himself would have to 
remain in a very similar position, no matter how long 
the interview might last. In the proclamation the 
king stated that he had been impressed with the 
conviction that no country could prosper where such 
servility and worship from one man to another was 
the custom, and that he wished to see men on a more 
equal footing, so that the poorest subject in the king- 
dom might feel sure of obtaining equal justice with 
the rich. 

“* During the reading of this edict, all the Siamese 
present, to the number of about 400, remained in a 
prostrate condition on the floor, but at its conclusion 
they rose simultaneously and did their best towards 
making a bow to His Majesty in European fashion.” 








character are habits, not rules ; but in Persia 
they are of primary consideration, a man’s 
importance with himself and others depending 
on them.” 

While passing over the plain on which 
Teheran is situated, some of the king’s guards 
displayed their skill in military exercises on 
horseback. Captain Malcolm expresses his 
astonishment at the dexterity with which they 
avoided the jereed, or wooden javelin, 
thrown at each other, and their skill in hitting, 
while riding at full speed, a lemon, which the 
marksman himself throws over his head. 

But now they approached the gates. of 
Teheran, and the time of entry prescribed 
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by the astrologer was at hand. Aga Meer 
advised the Elchee of the fact by the informa- 
tion, “ You have yet ten minutes—a little 
slower.” ‘ Quicker” was afterwards pro- 
nounced in a stage whisper. Again, “ slower ;” 
then, as the minute-hand of the watch showed 
that the auspicious time had arrived, “ Now,” 
—when the charger of the British Envoy put 
his foot over the threshold of the gate of 
Teheran, and success was assured from that 
moment to the political aspirations of his 
master. 

“Thanks be to God! it was the very 
moment,’’ exclaimed the Meerza, who breathed 
more freely, and whose delighted countenance 
was a faithful index to his feelings. This joy, 
and the outspoken expression of it, revealed 
the cause of the previous unaccountable 
excitement of the Meerza to Nou Roz Khan, 
who evidently deemed the proceeding as a 
matter of course; and, when he heard the 
name of the astrologer, he seemed to think 
that there could be no doubt of the fulfilment 
of the prediction. This sentiment was shared 
by all the Persians in the suite of the Elchee, 
whose consideration of the prejudices, they 
had a suspicion, he did not share, doubtless 
greatly raised him in their estimation. 

One day, after the treaties were concluded, 
Hajee Ibrahim, the famous vizier of Futteh 
Ali Shah, as he had been of his uncle Agha 
Mahomed, the founder of-the Khajir dynasty, 
said with a smile to Malcolm,—° 

“You see, with all your European know- 
ledge, of what consequence it is to attend to 


fight us with our own weapons, the stars and 
planets.” 

But the smile of the sagacious premier was 
indicative of contempt for the superstition | 
and ignorance of his countryman rather than 
of a like credulity, for Captain Malcolm 
records, that when on one occasion he smiled 
on hearing Hajee Ibrahim consult an astro- 
loger about the fortunate moment for putting 
on a new dress, the Persian statesman said,— 
“Do not think, Captain Malcolm, I am 
such a fool as to put faith in all this nonsense ; 
but I must not make my family unhappy by 
refusing to comply with forms which some of 
them deem of consequence.” 

A very slight knowledge of astronomy is 
sufficient, writes the historian of Persia, to 
allow a student to profess the occult science 
of judicial astrology. If he can take an alti- 
tude, knows the names of the planets, with a 
few technical phrases, and understands the 
astrological almanacs which are annually 
published, he deems himself entitled to offer 








a Persian astrologer, who instructs you to | 





his services to all those who have the means 
of rewarding his skill. No step of ordinary 
importance is taken by a man of any conse- 
quence or property without consulting the 
stars. If a voyage or journey is proposed, 
the lucky or unlucky moment must be dis- 
covered by a reference to the almanac and 
astrologer; and even should the intending 
traveller not be ready to start, he leaves his 
own house at the propitious moment, and 
remains, till he can proceed, in some commo- 
dious lodging. During the recent visit of the 
Shah of Persia, much inconvenience was 
occasioned by his Majesty putting off engage- 
ments in the most arbitrary manner, and 
without consulting the convenience or wishes 
of his hosts, simply because the court astro- 
loger, whom he religiously consulted, ex- 
pressed an opinion that the stars were not 
“in conjunction.” ‘The following is a well- 
authenticated instance of the superstitious 
respect Persians place in the horoscope of 
astrologers. 

In 1806, when a Persian ambassador was 
about to proceed to India, he was informed | 
by his astrologer of a most fortunate conjunc- 
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tion of the stars, which, if missed, was not | 
likely to occur again for some months. 
Though he could not embark from Bushire, 
the port of departure, as the ship was not | 
ready, he determined to move from his house 
in that town to tents, which were pitched at 
a village five miles off. It was discovered, | 
however, by the wise man, that he could | 
neither pass through the door of his own | 
dwelling, nor the gate at the fort, as an in- | 
visible but baneful constellation of eight stars 
—which the Persians call Sukiz Yeldoz— 
was exactly opposite, and shed dangerous in- 
fluence in that direction. To remedy this, a 
large aperture was made in the wall of his 
house, but as that opened into his neigh- | 
bour’s residence, four or five more walls were | 
cut before the ambassador and the principal 
members of his suite were enabled to reach 
the street. They then proceeded to the 
beach, where it was intended to take a boat, 
and proceed two miles by sea, in order that 
their backs might be turned on the dreaded 
constellation; but the sea was rough, and 
the party hesitated about encountering a real 
danger in order to avoid an imaginary one. 
In this second dilemma, the governor was 
solicited to permit the destruction of a portion 
of the wall of the town, in order that the 
success of a mission, on which so much de- 
pended, might not be endangered. 

Mr. Jukes, an English gentleman who was 
an eye-witness of these strange proceedings, 
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states in his journal, that this extraordinary ;said,‘O ye of little faith! you doubt my 
request was complied with, and the cayal-| knowledge: but know that the man whom 
cade marched over the breach to their} you see carried only one small loaf of bread 














tents. The astrologer rode near the am-| 
bassador, that he might continually remind | 
him to keep his head in one position ;| 
and by his aid, the Elchee reached his camp 
without any occurrence to disturb the good | 
fortune which it was augured should result | 
from his having conformed to the require- | 
ments of the soothsayer. The ambassador's | 
conduct, while it satisfied his own mind, | 
doubtless met with the approval of the court, 
and it assuredly gave confidence to his suite | 
in the success that was to attend his diplo-| 
matic efforts, and the safety that would be 
accorded to them. Many, however, of those 
whose occupation it is to observe the stars, | 
and to calculate nativities, are by no means | 
dupes to the delusive science which very) 
often ensures them a competency. As their 
object is only gain, they pander to the ruling 
passion of those who consult them ; and if| 
apparently compelled to foretell a misfor- 
tune, they can “for a consideration,” point 
out a means by which its consequences may 
be averted. 

Malcolm relates an instance which came 
under his own observation. When returning 
from Teheran on his first mission, he fell 
into the company of an astrologer who insisted 
upon taking his horoscope, and foretelling 
his destiny. After the usual forms and salu- 


| tations, he told Malcolm that on his voyage 








to India he should meet with a violent storm, 
and, after escaping it, should be made a 
prisoner. The British officer observed that 
it was fortunate he had no belief in his skill, 
as otherwise the knowledge that misfortunes 
were imminent from which there was no 
escape, would cause him much uneasiness. 
The astrologer assured him he was mistaken, 
and proceeded, after the manner of the East, 
to tell him a story which would satisfy him 
that misfortunes could be averted. 

“When Jesus* was sitting at the gate of| 
Jerusalem, he saw a wood-cutter pass out of 
the city, carolling as he went along. ‘How | 
ignorant man is of his destiny!’ said the son | 
of Mary to his disciples, ‘ that poor fellow who 
appears now so happy will to-day perish in| 
the wood.’ When evening came, however, | 


| the man returned, singing louder than before. 


The disciples looked at each other, and at 
their master. Jesus, reading their thoughts, 
* Our Saviour is regarded among the Mohammedans | 


as a Prophet, as also are Moses, Abraham, and others, 
but they are of inferior sanctity or authority to the 


founder of their religion. 
| 


for his dinner; and when entreated by a 
person in distress to relieve him, he gave him 
half his loaf. God was pleased with this act, 
and saved his life. But go and examine his 
bundle of wood, and you will find there the 
very snake which was appointed to cause his 
death.” They went, and saw the snake as 
Jesus had told them. You see,” added the 
astrologer, “how it is possible to avert the 
decrees of the stars.” 

The British envoy records that he could not 
refuse a trifling reward to the man’s ingenuity, 
which he had been prepared to deny to his pre- 
tended skill. As astrology is employed as a 
means of extracting money from the credulous, 
sO poetry is cultivated by its professors,—who 
are almost numberless, as every one having 
a smattering of education, combined with | 
limited means, considers himself a rhymer,— 
with the sole object of getting “ backsheesh ” 
from the vain, who are flattered by the 
poetaster, and credited with the valour of 
Roostum or the wisdom of Peeran Wisa, 
the minister of Afrasiab, king of Turan, whose 
sagacity, like that of the Nestor of the 
Greeks, has passed into a proverb in the 
East. Thus, while some poets are favoured by 
the king or principal chiefs, whose praises they 
sing, or are engaged composing “ dewans,” or 
“ collections of odes,” on love, war, or of a 
didactic character, others amuse their patrons 
by epigrams of their own composition, or if 
they have not the necessary wit, recite verses 
from the best authors. All alike receive 
alms from their patrons, anc live in comfort, 
while the study of literature is so esteemed 
in Persia, that no occupation is more remu- 
nerative, and, except the profession of arms, 
none is held in higher estimation. The 
colleges of Ispahan and Shiraz, annually turn 
out many of these literary drones, who, having 
little real culture and less inclination to earn | 
an honest livelihood, pass their useless lives 
in indolence and vice. 

Soon after Malcolm landed at Bushire, a | 
poet travelled fifty miles from Shiraz, bring- 
ing with him a complimentary ode, beautifully | 
written on ornamented paper, and though he | 
was told that the Elchee could not understand 
his laboured phraseology, and had no taste 
for such productions, he was not to be robbed 
of his anticipated honorarium. 

“IT must tell him a story, then,” said he, 
“which will show him how unnecessary the 
knowledge and taste he wants is to the ful- 
filment of my object. Some years ago, when 
































336 
the Afghans had possession of Persia, a rude 
chief of that nation was governor of Shiraz. 

A poet composed a panegyric upon his 
wisdom, valour, and virtue. As he was 
taking it to the palace he met a friend at the 
outer gate, who inquired where he was going. 

He told him his purpose. His friend asked | 
him if he was insane, to offer an ode to a bar- | 
barian, who hardly understood a word of 
Persian.” 

“ All that you say may be true,” said he, 
“but I am starving, and have no means of | 
livelihood but making verses. .So I must) 
proceed.” 

He went, and stood before the governor | 
with the ode in his hand. 

“Who is that fellow?” exclaimed the 
Afghan ; “ and what is that paper which he | 
holds?” 

“I ama poet,” replied the man, “ and the 
paper contains some poetry.” 

“What is the use of poetry?” said the | 
chief. 

_ _ “ To render great men like you immortal,” 
he replied, making a very profound bow. 
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s Let us hear some of it,” said the 
Afghan. 


The poet began to read some of his com- 


position aloud, but he had not finished the |f 


second stanza ‘when he was interrupted. 
“Enough!” exclaimed the governor, “I 





understand it all. 
|money, that is what he wants.” 

The poet received his present, and retired ||f 
| quite delighted. He met his friend at the || 
door, who accosted him again. 


“ You are, no doubt, now convinced of the ||/7 | 
| folly of carrying odes to a man who does not || @ 


understand a word of them ?”’ 


“Not understand!” he replied, “you are | | 


|quite mistaken. He has, beyond all menI | 
lever met, the quickest apprehension of a | 
| poet’s meaning.’ 


This story, told so naively, or, as we i | 
should say, if speaking of a countryman, so ||/¥ 


impudently, produced the effect which the 
Shiraz poet had expected from his ode. 


‘not less liberal than the Afghan governor. 
C. R. LOW (LATE I. N.) 
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II.—Tue Spies SENT AND THE RIVER CROSSED. 


THE Book of Joshua is full of the power of 
We have in it faith marching, faith | 


faith. 
marshalling, faith fighting, faith conquering, 
faith dividing the land. In all these instances 
the faith is illustrative of that shown in the, 
life of God’s own children. 

But at the threshold stands the figure of) 
one who illustrates faith in the case of the 
sinner — justifying faith. This is Rahab. 
She was “a woman of the city ”—the city of 
Jericho,—“ who was a sinner.” She was a 
heathen, and something worse than a heathen ; 
but she “washed the saints’ feet,” 
doing, like her later guiltier sister, she washed | 
the feet of her Saviour. This she did through | 
faith, and her faith—her trust—“ was counted | 
unto her for righteousness.” Let us see how 
that faith originated, and in what that faith | 
eventuated. 

Rahab had heard what the Lord had done, | 
more than a generation ago, in drying up the | 
waters of the sea, for “the memorial of His | 
abundant kindness” had travelled far and | 
lingered long. 
upon her mind was not what one would have | 
expected from one leading the life she led. | 


Probably indeed her Jot was not so loathsome |at her house. 


and in so)! 


“The impression thus made | 


. 


in heathen eyes; and possibly the news of a ||) 


God who could show such wondrous kindness 
had aroused in her mind a longing to forsake 
the life, and to escape with it the heathen 
bonds in which she was bound. Be this as it 
'may, the miracle had invested the God of the 


Hebrews with such glory that He had become || § 
to her the only true God—“God in heaven || @ 


above and in earth beneath.” 
This was what Rahab said, and no wonder 
|that, commenting upon it, a great writer | 


should apply words applied to another woman || § 
of Canaan by a greater than he, and say, ||| 


“OQ woman, great is thy faith.” 
How long this faith had taken possession 
of her we do not know, but it had been 


‘revived by recent events in the conquest of || | 


the country beyond Jordan. When she | 
‘heard what Jehovah had wrought for Israel | 
| there, her heart, and the hearts of hundreds | 
who, not sharing her faith, shared her fear, | 
did melt, neither “did there remain any 
more courage ” therein. 

While Rahab, fuli of faith, full of fears, and | 
| full of sin, was meditating on these things, there 
‘came one day two men to seek a lodging 
To that house foreigners 














Give the poor man some | a 





The |\@) 
British envoy, thus directly challenged, was || J 
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: | observed by the sentinels of the city, nor the 
| quarter from which they came, or that to 





| steps—He always does, and always will, those | 
| who 
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had often come, but never before any like 
these, Her keen eyes detected what her 
palpitating heart desired, that they were scouts 
of the army of that God whom she had come 
to trust. Their arrival had not been un- 





which they went, undiscovered. Yes, they 
were spies; they were Israelites ; the prudence | 
of their general had sent them out, and the | 
providence of their God had directed their 





acknowledge Him—to the house of | 
friend and ove well-wisher in all | 
When the king sent to search for | 


their ove 
the city. 


3| them, their faithful hostess—who had so early | | 


| learnt the lesson James and John had to| 


teach the Sanhedrim, 


| ready for the king’s officers, and her plan of 
| escape ready for ‘them, 


| the chase 












that she must “ obey | 
God rather than men’’—had hidden them | 
among the heaps of flax laid on the house- | 
top to dry. She had her story of excuse 


Let down, like} 
another prisoner from another city, by the | 
wall in a basket, they fled to the hills, and 
kept in hiding till the pursuers had given over 
as hopeless; then returning to | 
their commander, they told him the welcome | 
tidings of the panic of the people of Jericho. 
They told him too of the faith and friendship 
of Rahab, and how they had promised to 
honour it by sparing her and her kindred | 
when they should sack the city. 

The promise was kept, the scarlet line, | 
“this cord,” as they called it, with which she 
had helped to preserve /Aeir lives, was used | 
to preserve ‘ers. The seven days of their | 
subsequent silent march more than sufficed 
to gather her people under her sheltering 
roof, and the soldiers, when they took the} 
city, joyfully kept the compact of their scouts, 
and so “by faith the harlot Rahab perished 
not with them that believed not, when she 
had received the spies with peace.” 

“By faith,” and a very real and very 
marked faith, too: perhaps God “ found not 
so great faith, no, not in Israel;” perhaps 
seldom in Christendom. Yet shall He look for | 
it in vain when both cause and motive of faith 
is now so great? She perished not in the 
falling of a city; you, if you believe, shall 
escape amid the ruin of a world. She had 
faith in the God of battles; you are called to 
trust in the God of love. She was sheltered 
under a frail roof and fragile cord, you have 
offer of the shelter of Christ and His cross. 
She had been brought up a heathen and a 
harlot, and shall she “ go into the kingdom of 
heaven before you”? We are told indeed 

VII. 





only about the saving of the body, nothing of 
the saving of her soul; yet who can doubt 
that she will be among the “ many ” who will 
come from the east and from the west to 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
the kingdom of God, while children of the 
kingdom are shut out? 

Two difficulties should be dealt with before 
we leave this woman’s history. kh 

Rahab was lewd, was lying; if she was 
justified by faith, does not God appear an 
approver of sin? To get out of the difficulty, 
“some commentators, following Josephus 
and the Chaldean interpreters, have endea- 
voured to make Rahab only a keeper of a 
house of entertainment for travellers—a gloss 
in striking contrast with the simple straight- 
forwardness of the writer of this book, and 
inconsistent with the apostolic phraseology.” 
How much better to leave her, for the com- 
fort of a sinful world, standing side by side 
with penitent Magdalenes, a dying thief, and 
other chief of sinners ! 

Even if the narrative had to do with the 
saving of the soul, and not merely with the 
saving of the life, we surely ought not to 
forget that our God “justifies the ungodly.” 
As to her deceitful account of matters to the 
king’s messengers, it is enough to say with 
Mr. Groser, “ Rahab is not praised for her 
falsehood, but for her faith.” 

The other difficulty arises from the seem- 
ing contradiction of Paul and James: one of 
whom takes this story as an illustration of 
the power of /aztA, and the other of the neces- 
sity of works. In fact, that which seems 
faith to Paul seems works to James. We 
answer, the faith was practical faith, and the 
works were Jdelieving works; and so each 
position is illustrated by the story. It was 


| very important that Paul should tell us what 


faith can do; it was equally important that 
James should add what faith without works 
cannot do. Had Rahab’s faith been the 
dead sort of faith that James condemns, and 
which will condemn all that are content with 
it, she would have said to the spies,—I be- 
lieve in your God, I believe in your getting 
the land, but I can’t risk my life by receiving 
you to my house. That would have been 
the sort of faith James says will never save— 
the only sort I fear some of you have. But 
that was not Rahab’s faith. Her faith led to 
action ; it protected the spies, kept her pro- 
mise, purified her life. 

“ Purified her life! how do you make out 
this?” you say. I make it out from “the 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ,” 
in which I read, “ Salmon begat Booz of 
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Rachab.” There is no doubt* that Rachab| the waves must engulf us unless “the Lord | 
was none other than Rahab; and Salmon| command His loving kindness in the day 
may possibly have been one of the very men/| time.” Every new year is a new way; every | 
whose lives she preserved; in any case,| untried duty an untravelled road ; every sur- 
whether she became the wife of one of these} prise of sorrow a way we have not gone here- 

spies or not, this old register proves that|tofore. But this is specially true of the way || 
Rahab was wedded, and became the mother | of death ; “it is appointed unto men once to || 
of a line of kings—the mother of David and| die. Ifyou fail in it, you will never have an | 
of Christ. So (Matt. i. 5) by this little verse! opportunity of repeating it that you may do || 
in Matthew the later character of Rahab is| it better.’* How needful, then, that in all || 








cleared up. | sorrows, and especially in the closing sorrow || § 


This is what I call practical faith, a faith of all, we should know how to govern our 
which bringeth forth fruits meet for it. May | movements. 
your faith and mine be more like it, and that | Oh! Th De i a 
we may venture all on Christ; let us re-| Beam peat spirit —— 
member that this Canaanite, this “ sinner” Let me feel Thee when I stand 
was admitted among his ancestors. On the edge of the shore of death ; 

If the province of faith in the matter of | Feel Thee near when my feet 
justification is thus illustrated by the story of oO rp tay yd pobsiy + 
Rahab, its province for consolation receives | ‘Meee weer than 8 telek,” 
illustration from the story of the passage of | 
the Fordan. | And the Lord said unto Joshua, “ This day 

In order to understand how fully this was | will I begin to magnify thee in the sight of all 
of faith, we must remember that the multitude Israel.” “ Begin ; "had He not begun? 
who crossed the river is a very different mul-| To what new wonders of grace could such a 
titude from that which had crossed the sea. | promise point ? *¢ That they may know that 
Many of them knew of that event only (as/ as 1 was with Moses, so I will be with thee.” || 
Rahab knew of it) on the testimony of) Truth, Lord (some doubt might interject), 
others; for with hardly an exception, the) Thou didst say, but now what wilt Thou do ? 
adult witnesses of that great miracle had been! What God would do was precisely what God 
swept away. Had they been as faithless as| had done in the parallel case, that as “ all the 
their fathers, fear would have taken possession people were baptised unto Moses in the sea,” 
of their hearts, when the order came to strike they might be unto Joshua in the river. And 
tents, and remove from Shittim to the bank | so with courage in his heart, and cheer in his 
of the river. That river they knew must be Jook and tone, and telling the people that 
crossed, for it lay between them and the city! they would have delivering grace so great as 
they had been sent to spy out, the city which | not only to rebuke “the voices of the river, 
was the key of the country. They knew it | strong and many,” but as to guarantee good 
could not be forded, for the wady was full to! success in the battles that were beyond, he 
the brim with the turbid water swollen with | gave the order to advance, and, according to 
the snows of Lebanon, now melting in the | divine direction, the march began. 


early summer’s sun. Strange hopes, however,} First went the ark, “the ark of the cove- ||] 


mingled with strange fears in their hearts as | nant of the God of all the earth,” a presage of 
they resumed their march; in one heart! safety borne by the priests alone. Next, but 
especially—the heart of Joshua—in which | at a distance of a thousand paces, went the || 
lingered the sublime memory of a similar forty thousand warriors of the three tribes ||| 
march forty years before. | already settled in their home upon the eastern 
Well might he say to them as he recalled | hank—a prelude of future victory ; and then 
it, “Sanctify yourselves, for to-morrow the| the rest of the nation, eager, anxious, as men 
Lord will do wonders among you.” Well) just entering on their inheritance, trustfully 
might he add, “ Ye have not passed this/ fastening their eyes one and all on the ark, | 
way heretofore.” And is it not so with us| which seems to have occupied in the passage | 
sometimes? Does not God lead us, too, by | of the river a position like that assigned to the 
a way that we know not, bringing us to the| pijlar of fire in the passage of the sea. “And 
brink of difficulties that must prove disasters, | 45 soon as the soles of the feet of the priests 
unless He clears a way for us “through fire | that bare the ark of the Lord were dipped in 
or through water,” into steeps of sorrow, where | the brim of the water, . . . the waters which | 


* The other women named in the list are Gentiles. | * Sermon by Rev. J. Vaughan. 
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| came down from above stood and rose upon first who came up were probably the men to 










































| an heap, very far from the city Adam, that is raise a rude memorial of huge stones in the 








| 

| 
y || beside Zaretan, and those that caine down bed of the river, high enough to be seen above | 
~ || Bl) toward the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, the waters at least in the shallow season ; 
aan || failed, and were cut off, and the people passed visible, too, from Gilead, where they were to | 
y | over right against Jericho.” ‘What ailed dwell; which the other memorial (for there | 
FO || fj} thee, O thou (river), that thou fleddest? thou were two*) probably would not be. ~ {| 
n |! #¥) Jordan, that thou wast driven back?” The ‘This second memorial column was built || 
lo || | answer of course is, it was driven back by the upon the west bank of the river. A man out || 
all | voice of the Lord. ‘‘The conscious water of every tribe carried on his shoulder a huge | 


i 
Ww | | saw its God and” fled. But mark wen it stone from the place where the priests had 
; | fled, “as soon as the priest’s feet were dipped stood, and of these twelve stones the pillar 
| fq} in the brim of the water.” No sooner, no was built. “The sign being doubled, the fact 
later—not before faith, and not after it. If was made doubly certain.” Children would | 
| [| you expect blessing you must believe. That ask the meaning of the cairn, and parents 
| blessing should anticipate faith, is as little to would tell the mercy of the Lord that was 
be looked for as it is to be feare! that it will marked by this simple sign. 
| lag behind it. So Jacob took the “ stone that he had put | 
The very moment you trust, sorrow dries for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar.” So 
up, and you find a path where you expected again and often,— 
| a winter-swollen torrent. If there be faith, 








*€ With my waking thoughts 











ay || §@ thou shalt say to this river, Be thou dried up, Bright with Thy praise, 
ll || and it shall be done. Out of my stony griefs | 
1? | There was something to sustain the faith of Bethels I’ll raise.” | 
a || Israel, in this strange march—/¢he ark went The very. teidile of thie thver'oas themes | 
at || {il defore them half across the river, and that Pe A yo memorial was. eet up, and which {| 

’ || they might not fear that when it had landed PERE Basar gd a Mie RC for _ oo And | 
t), || f God would repent, andthe water would return , /-: : , BLa% 
r? || the are hidden + stand with the ark | the very crisis of sorrow may be the spring of || 

ia: . Sewer ; gratitude, and the source of grace. The || 

od || @ in the midst of the bed of the river, till the ps mA mmidedohs ‘bas ‘vieklel 40. thie dea. | 
1€ || ff whole multitude was clean gone over. pid ag sanenaul Iie ot Nia eat | 
> |] And seeing the ark they marched without aa Mineaelg oid te midnight of many a soul 
id il dism: ‘ St: 3 

- — a —s has brought experiences of God and of 
wll Pees i yt ge cy eer ieee Siero grace which nothing can exceed, and which 
of | " - . ” - a . € Dd, re suid P, ¢ 

|| Ree sais ee Tee”. Mann we Sas nothing could make it willing to forget. 
as || faith is sure to flag, our patience sure to fail, in Nose that the people were fairly in the land 
st, || marching the march, or “running the race set has eotin 20 tae. thule Gui x wanes thak tae 
xl || ff before us,” unless we are found “ looking unto | Pee atthe dinees ad the ~ te of journey- 
1e€ || Jesus.” He, who is our mercy-seat and ot ea done ausy a 
to | mghteousness in one, can alone help us to enter This Rig Alas hg poh ee OM eee oo 
e- Ili pars sem Os ae “ ad “ eas reap newal of circumcision by which the “ reproach 
of || ec sinaias ga mates, dhassrplinte |of Egypt,” that is, the taunts of a nation 
ut *¢ Jesus, still lead on, proud of its purity in this matter—was 

\ And al “ise ef eet be hig ie “rolled away ;” whence the name Gilgal (roll- 

1e sh the way be cheerless, |. , ; 
es || We will follow, cel and fearless. ing) was given to the spot. Another ex- 
mn || Guide us by Thy hand | planation of the neglect 1s, that this token of 
mn iit To our Fatherland.” the covenant was forbidden since the nation 
ee ‘ , .¢| had broken the covenant itself, and had been 
iy See peeel honeer ie always os me of under the ban from the time of their first 

y 7 r eare > Master, | . 

k. || ny The martyrs are os ; oot ’| refusal to go in and possess the land.f 

: |iae ont Sey have, in largest measure, the filing up Another observance seemingly neglected 
3© | Mi of “ that which is behind of the suffering of | was the passover, it was doubly delightful 
+ ke : : ; en | Wi ss 

; Christ.” So, in this case, those me The | now to keep the feast, for they had a double 
Xc_||gm nearest the ark were nearest the flood. The deliverance to acknowledge ; and better still, 

its || M# feet of the priests sank in the sand of the river, instead of baking the paschal cakes of manna, 


in firm ground though it was, and there they had : least barley, ready to 
h to anid during the hours that the whole mul- they found wheat, or at leas ‘ ) 
titude, like an army passing the general’s staff * Joshua iv. 8, 9. 

and the royal standard, marched past. The + Numb. xiv. 30, 34. 
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the sickle in the early harvest fields thatthe waters, I will be with thee.’ Christian 
waved on the rich alluvial soil that skirted |therefore presently found ground to stand 
the city of palm trees. When “they did |upon, and so it followed that the rest of the 
eat the old corn of the land,” then must they |river was but shallow: thus they got over. 
have felt that their journeyings indeed were | Now upon the bank of the river they saw the 
over, and that they were at home at last. |two shining men again, who saluted them, 

So will it be with us, when we shall eat saying, We are ministering spirits sent forth 
bread in the kingdom of God, shall sit down |to minister to them that shall be heirs of 
there with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or|salvation. Thus they went along towards the 


better still, shall lie on Jesu’s breast. eo 








‘* Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 


Jordan peat.” | true to nature, too true, indeed; but just there 


; [it is less true to grace, less true than God’s 
One cannot read the story of this passage | own book. This very providence, for instance, 


of the river without thinking of the applica-| might surely have taught the allegorist, and | 


tion of it to death, so almost universal, at} should teach us, that death need not be the 


least since Bunyan consecrated it by setting | dreaded river Ae describes, but the dry bed of | 


it in the amber of his matchless allegory. the river such as the ransomed of the Lord 


“T saw that betwixt them and the gate—the/| that day passed over. God grant that when | 


gate of the city,(the Celestial City)—there was | we come to the river we may find the channel 
a river ; but there was no bridge to go over; dry. If, like Israel, we step over the brink 
the river was very deep. ‘The pilgrims then, | in obedient faith, then we surely shall, 

especially Christian, began to despond in his} But there is another objection to this 
mind, and looked this way and that; but no /application, and that is, that Canaan is not 
way could be found by them by which they |the home of the Christian in the next world, 
might escape the river. Then they asked) but in this. Canaan is not a type of heaven 
the men if the waters were all of one depth? | how can it be? Will there be foes in heaven, 
They said, no ; yet they could not help them | and wars, and walled towns? No; Canaan is 
in that case; for, said they, you shall find it | the inheritance of the saints in this life, an 


deeper or shallower, as you believe in the| inheritance full and plenteous, flowing with 
king of the place. They then addressed} milk and honey, but wof free from conflict. | 


themselves to the water; and, entering,| How now? say you; I thought that was your 


Christian began to sink and cry out to his|very theory, a state of rest for the believer | 


friend Hopeful. Then said the other, Be of! upon earth ; of rest from conflict. No, nof 
good cheer, brother ; I feel the bottom, and from conflict but from defeat. In the « rest 
it is good. Then said Christian, Ah! my of faith” battle still remains, but every battle 
friend, the sorrow of death hath compassed may dea victory. A victory it wé//be, so far 
me about; I shall not see the land that flows as faith is constant. 

with milk and honey. . . . Hopeful there-| Yes, look for Canaan here; look for 
fore had much ado to keep his brother’s head Canaan now—this joyful, restful, triumphant 
above water: yea, sometimes he would be state ; and look for it ¢hvough faith. As Israel 
quite down. . . . He did also endeavour to left Egypt by a march across a dried-up sea 
comfort him, saying, I see the gate, and menjshe entered Canaan by a march across a 
standing by toreceive us; but Christian would dried-up river. And as you, Christian, at your 
answer, "Tis you, ’tis youthey wait for! . .. conversion, were “ justified by faith :” so now 
Nay, be of good cheer, cried Hopeful ; Jesus if you enter the position of privilege prepared 


Christ maketh thee whole. And with that) for you, and be sanctified, 7¢ must be by faith | 


Christian broke out, Oh! I see Him again, | also. 
and He tells me, ‘ When thou passest through | J. B. FIGGIS, 





Now this is very beautiful, and withal very | 
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WHAT I 


CHAPTER XIII.—SAN SABA AND BETHLEHEM. 


AT two o'clock in the afternoon we left the 
shore of the Dead Sea, and ascended the 


mountain overhanging its western side, on our 


way to the convent of San Saba for the night. 
The route was very difficult—a mere rocky 
path, ofien along the face of steep and deep 
precipices. At a sudden turn on one of these 
we found ourselves face to face with a few 
migratory Arabs—the only human beings we 
had seen since we left Jerusalem thirteen 
hours previously. A friendly salutation passed 
between us ; for really the only “ adventures ” 
we could meet with were on the paper of 
travellers. We had been told that the con- 
vent was six hours from the Dead Sea, and 
that it was three hours further to Bethlehem ; 
but our guide did not know the road at all, 
and our dragoman had only a guess of it. We 
wandered about, up one hill and down another, 
in uncertainty as to our route, though always 
keeping in the right direction, till at last it was 
near sunset when we began to suspect we 
should have to spend the night in the open 
mountains, as it was vain to continue our 
search in the dark ; and besides, we had tasted 
nothing since yesterday except a morsel of 
salt sausage and of Arab bread, lent us by our 
good-natured guide. 

Just at that moment, however, our drago- 
man shouted out in advance, “ Bonne, 
Messieurs, la route bonne! un quart a heure 
encore!” Our anxieties seemed now at an 
end ; and we hastened eagerly forward to- 
wards the convent, which showed one or 
two welcome lights from the windows. At 
seven o’olock we were at its gate, wearied 
and hungry. We sounded the huge knocker, 
and made its echo reverberate along the lonely 
rocks. But no one came to open. We 
knocked, and knocked, and knocked again, 
until at last a monk appeared at a little win- 
dow high up in the wall, demanding, in a tone 
by no means encouraging, what we wanted 
there at such an hour. 

“Travellers benighted and very hungry,” 
was the response, uttered as meekly as befitted 
beggars. 
the night? 

* Any letter from the Patriarch?” rejoined 
our questioner, at the same time letting down | 
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‘Can we have accommodation for | 
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|from the window by a cord a little basket to 
receive it. 

I placed in the basket the Consul’s letter, 
explaining why I had not the desired com- 
munication from the Patriarch ; and through 
our dragoman I shouted a hope that the note 
from “the British Consul” would be graciously 
accepted instead. 

“ We know nothing of the British Consul,” 
was the gruff rejoinder ; “ you cannot be ad- 
mitted.” 

‘But we are very hungry and thirsty ; we 
have scarcely tasted anything all day; may 
we have the favour of a morsel of bread and 
a little water ?” 

After a long delay the dole at length was let 
down, in the form of two small rolls of very 
coarse bread and a cruse of water. We were 
thankful for the small mercy, and we were told 
we might sleep in a grotto adjoining the in- 
hospitable convent, where poor pilgrims 
rested. 

It was a splendid night; and I was not 
sorry afterwards for the contretemps which at 
the moment was somewhat vexing. I literally, 
like the pilgrim at Bethel, had a “ stone z for 
my “pillow”; and though no ladder of light 
showed itself, I had a very vivid illustration 
given me of a scripture which I had not before 
understood. é 

The night grew darker and colder, until at 
length, suddenly, the sun rose in all his gran- 

| deur over the long purple wall which the 
mountains of Moab stretched along the op- 
posite side of the Dead Sea; and so abrupt 
and unlooked for was the transition, that in 
less than some twenty minutes we had ex- 
changed the night’s chilliest and gloomiest 
hour for the magnificence of an Eastern sun. 
‘It was such a scene which the inspired 
/monarch had in view when he likened the 
| Lord’s return to “ the day breaking and to the 
| shadows fleeing away” (Song of Sol. ii. 17). 
|The transition will not be gradual, nor will 
'it be ushered in by a long previous prepara- 
'tion ; but as it wasin the days of Noe, so shall 
‘it be in the day of the Son of man. At the 
|least expected moment the Church will hear 
ithe cry, “‘ Behold, He is coming—is come! 

My companion sat on a stone all night, not 
| relishing at all the quarters, which I confess 
|I rather myself enjoyed. The fact is, it does 
‘not do to be pampered always too luxuriously 
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in one’s travels ; occasional angularities and | 
roughnesses serve to fix and fasten scenes in 
the memory. 





Iam sure that that night, spent in the open | 
air on the mountains, has registered itself in- | 
finitely more legibly in my mental record than | 


any other night I passed in Palestine. 

At six o'clock in the morning we were on 
our way up the hills to Bethlehem. In about 
an hour and a half the “ little” town came in| 
sight, seeming as if perched on a rising ground, 


which was surrounded by other like eminences. | t 
As we advanced, the country opened out into” 


a succession of verdant pastures, lying usually 
at the base of these little hills, until at length, 
as we approached the place, we came upon 
numerous vines and olives, and at nine o’clock 
were thankful for the shelter and hospitable 
fare of the Latin branch of an enormous con- | 
vent, shared by the Latins, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians. 

Somehow I had been accustomed to think | 
of the “ plains” of Bethlehem as the scene of 
the announcement to the shepherds, and was 
therefore struck with the elevation and un-| 
dulation of the table-land, and with the ab- 
sence of anything like grassy plains. But the 
locality itself could not be mistaken. It was | 

satisfying to be on the spot where THE BABE 

smiled its earliest smile amidst the rude jost- | 
ling of a caravanserai—a symbol of the ruder | 
neglect and enmity which were to reward His | 
life-long love. We were in the birth-town of 
the Son or Man. 

It were devoutly to be wished that those | 
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fixed in the wall ; in the centre was a small 
| press, with a candle at each side, which the 
/monk proceeded with much ado to light. Un- 
locking first one little door and then another, 
he came to a finely-wrought veil ; from behind 
it he brought forth with an imperturbable 
| gravity a very small object, rather clumsily 
resembling a child’s hand, and a still smaller 
object designed to imitate a little human 
‘tongues Whether the manufacture was “ Brum- 
'magem” or nearer home I did not presume 
o inquire; but the monk himself had pro- 
bably by this time persuaded himself that he 
was uttering only a commonplace verity when 
he summed up the exhibition by the weighty 
announcement, ‘ You see here the hand and 
the tongue of one of the infants slain on this 
very spot in the slaughter of the innocents.” 
One other memory rendered that grotto 
illustrious. A picture of Jerome in the act of 
writing his Vulgate translation of the Bible was 
the memorial of a fact which really transpired 
in the fourth century on this spot. We were 
shown the room where the venerable father 
accomplished his immortal life-work It is 





| possible that he may have embodied in ita pre- 
vious Italic version; but whether or no, it is || 


certain that his Latin translation became for 


ages the medium through which multitudes || 


of men had access to God's Word ; and all 
honour to the man who rendered such a ser- 
vice to the Church ! 
died here, A.D. 420, in the eightieth year of his 


| age. 


The Church of the Nativity itself owes its 


: 


He is supposed to have | 


kind hosts of the traveller—the Latin monks | existence to the superstitious zeal of the 
—never aspired to any loftier vocation than| Empress Helena, and its subsequent adorn- 
to cater for his bodily necessities. ‘This morn-| ment to that of her son Constantine. The 
ing we again experienced both the comfort of | fabric is supported by four rows of white mar- 
a simple but abundant meal, and the bathos | ble columns, ten in each row, and the interior 
of their poor belated efforts to dignify the|is likewise ornamented with costly mosaic. 
scene of Bethlehem’s “one great event.” | The holy cradle is a white marble trough 
After breakfast we were solemnly conducted | placed in the grotte cut out of the rock, ‘of 





by a monk to the Church of the Nativity.| course the veritable “manger” 


The “ stable” was transformed into an under-| 
ground little chapel, tawdrily decorated, and | 
lighted with a multitude of silver lamps, a 
constant succession of pilgrims affording to 


the monks the materials for driving a brisk | 


and gainfultrade. It was difficult to abstract 
one’s thoughts sufficiently from these super- 
stitious surroundings to realize the stupendous 
“mystery of godliness” which near that = 
must once have found a “local habitation ” 

the * manger.” 

Another event was celebrated beneath that 
roof. We were in due time handed over to 
a fresh cicerone, who led us with no little 
monkish empressement to a scrutoire of cedar 


which was 
occupied by the new-born Infant! It does 
not seem to occur to those worthy monks that 
“the fitness of things ” scarcely allows a place 
for all this absurd finery in a poor village inn’s 
stable. 

There is no lack of sacred places in Beth- 
lehem. We were shown, for example, the 
well whose water David longed for; the 
actual cave in which he cut off Saul’s skirt ; 
n|the tomb of Rachel; the fountains of Solo- 
mon, and a stone channel which conveyed the 
water from them to the capital ; also the house 
where Joseph slept the night he was warned 
by the angel to flee into Egypt with the holy 





Child. But, with all this superincumbent 
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weight of superstition, the place itself re-|pointed out also how Christ was, in this 
mained ; and whatever may be done to dis-| “ watching and praying,” a pattern to all His 
enchant it of its sacredness by the poor| brethren, they being able to cope with Satan 
philosophy which would rob man of his holiest | and “ resist” him only by a like incessant 
and most inspiring memories, we thanked God | “ watching and praying ; ” and, in proof of the 
that morning for having permitted us to be-|deep and lasting impression the scene had 
hold the lowly village where our loving and | left on one of the Sleepers, the preacher ap- 
loved Redeemer “ took” our humble nature. | pealed to the farewell warning of St. Peter in 

The population of the place has been| the close of each of his two epistles, charging 
variously estimated at from some five hundred | the combatants whom he was leaving behind 
families to six hundred. Of these about | him on the field of conflict, which he himself 
three-fifths profess allegiance to the Latin} was just quitting, to “ beware” of being “ led 
Church, and the remaining two-fifths to the| away” by the tempter’s wiles, no doubt re- 
Greek rite. A sprinkling of Turks and Ar-/membering his own failure to “watch and 
menians are scarcely noticeable; I cid not} pray” when he “entered” on the forbidden 
ascertain that there were any Jews. The land| ground, and was only restored from his 
is indeed “forsaken” of its only rightful/ignominious denial by a sovereign act of 
tenants ; the day of their return is not yet. _| God's grace. 

After settling with our hospitable enter-| And the concluding words, “The spirit 
tainers by a payment of twenty piastres, or | truly is willing, but the flesh is weak,” the 
four shillings, for breakfast for the whole party, | bishop interpreted as intended by our Lord 
and for the services of the monks in showing | to point the disciples to His own experience 
us the church and grotto and other localities | at that fell crisis, His own spirit being, indeed, 
—a payment nominally a cari¢a, but virtually | intensely willing to accomplish the last act of 
a guid pro quo, and accepted very cour-| obedience to His Father in laying down His 
teously, and after purchasing some bituminous | life for the sheep whom He had given Him, 
cups and pearl shells, beautifully graven, we| but His flesh so weak that only a thrice re- 
started again for Jerusalem, reaching it in| peated agony and a thrice reiterated prayer 
about an hour and a half—a distance of some | were enabling Him to overcome. And how 
six or seven miles, | encouraging to His disciples in all time would 

| it be to have the Lord “ feeling ” for them in 
CHAPTER XIV.—JERUSALEM: ITS PRESENT | their weakness, seeing He had Himself been 
| tempted in all things even as they! 

It was a noble sermon, not unworthy of 
ANOTHER day of rest I enjoyed in the holy} such surroundings; and in its praise one 
city. It was the first Sunday in Lent, and | could scarcely say more. I again thanked 
to that circumstance I owed the pleasure of God that he had placed such a man as His 
listening to a most interesting and instructive | chief watchman on Mount Sion. 
discourse from Bishop Gobat on the Lord's) The next day I took a lonely walk round 
“agony,” in the garden—to me all the more} the entire battlemented walls of the city—a 
instinct with interest that I had just come up| circuit of some two and a half miles. One 
from another prolonged visit to Gethsemane. | felt amid such crowding memories as if one 

The bishop took his text from the thirty-| must create around one a profound silence, 
eighth verse of the fourteenth chapter of St.|in which no other voice should be heard but 
Mark :—“‘ Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter|God’s. It was a strange scene which every- 
into temptation: The spirit truly is ready, but} where met the eye—ruins, ruins, ruins ! 
the flesh is weak.” Accounting for the forty | ‘‘ The stones, the columns (as Dr. Stanley has 
days of Lent being immediately followed by | it), the very soil on which you tread, is the ac- 
the memorial of the crucifixion, he showed | cumulation of nearly three thousand years, 
how Christ’s official work was one grand} Modern houses were not wanting. From the 
whole, designed to “ destroy the works of the} Turkish Governor's palace down to the few 
devil ;” and therefore beginning with Satan’s| paltry shops or stores which retailed ees 
first onset upon Him in the wilderness, and} pean and Oriental wares for travellers, and the 
ending with ‘‘ the prince of this world ” coming | humble bazaars to supply the natives wants, 
to Him once more in the garden, in the hope | thereweretracesenough of modern civilization. 
of foiling Him by tempting Him to an act of| But one felt as if they were all intruders. Sy 
self-will in refusing to take into His hand the/ city bore upon its forefront the stamp o 
cup which His Father was putting into His | another and far bygone age. The vey 
hand to drink the next day on Calvary. He| Turkish garrison which held the town struc 
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one as either too many or too few,—too many 
if only meant to keep possession against any 
present invader, but too few if intended to 
checkmate the divine Owner’s purpose 
ultimately to reinstate His rightful lieges. 

And those lieges of the King—what a trans- 
formation must they undergo before they shall 
be fit welcomers of His reign! One of the 
Rothschilds was asked on a certain occasion 
whether he did not look forward with interest 
to the time when his people would be restored 
to Jerusalem. “ London,” was his reply, “is 
my Jerusalem!” But on that day when they 
shall “look” on a descending Christ in the 
sky, they shall “ mourn for Him,” and become 
other men. 

The site of the city struck me, enclosed as 
it was by surrounding hills, which formed a 
kind of elevated basin, separated on every 
side except the north from these hills by deep 
ravines. The site was nearly level, somewhat 
sloping from west to east, and terminating, at 
its southern extremity, in the considerable 
elevation above Hinnom. The walls measured 
about a mile from north to south, and about 
eleven hundred yards across at the widest 
part. 

And in a larger and wider sense the sight 
of this notable capital could not fail to impress 
one. To many it may be pronounced (as 
Dr. Stanley has well pointed out) to be the 
centre of our world. Not in the sense in 
which the Greek pilgrim still devoutly kisses 
the large round stone in his portion of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in the fond belief that it is 
the actual centre of the earth, but in another 
and far more real sense, God “ set Jerusalem 
in the midst of the nations.” At the time 
when the inspired prophet wrote those words, 
Palestine was at once the vanguard of the 





Eastern or civilized world, and the meeting- 


place of the two great seats of empire— 
Babylon and Egypt. It thus became the 
prize for which these mighty powers con- 
tended—the battle-field on which their struggles 
were waged—the high bridge over which they 
respectively ascended and descended into the 
deep basins of the Nile and Euphrates. Civili- 
zation has long gone westward, and Palestine 
is no longer the prey of the political position. 
But the East is rising again out of its pro- 
tracted entombment. Even mere politicians, 
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| world’s great political centre, the nations 
| going up to it from year to year to worship 
| Israel's King (Zech. xiv. 16). 


| Ifever I had been disposed to question the || 


|literality of the fulfilment of the prophetic 


| future, I should have been shamed out of my | 


scepticism in the presence of the literal 


realities of past fulfilments which I had by | 


‘degrees been accumulating before my eyes. 


Standing on those expressive walls, and in | 


sight of those almost articulately speaking 
ruins, I looked once more into the prophetic 
Word in my hand, and what future did I see 
| sketched out with God’s own pen of iron ? 

I found, distinctly indicated, the re-invigo- 
ration into life and energy of the long effete 
kingdoms of the East; the incorporation 
into their long-enfeebled frame of the sinew 
and strength of Western civilization ; the cul- 

‘mination of human wickedness in a coming 
apotheosis of scientific and commercial pro- 
gress ; an appalling collision of the nations 
on some central field of conflict, Israel at first 
aiding and abetting the ungodly excesses of 
the advancing civilization, because now re- 
‘stored in unbelief to their old central position, 


'and profiting through their enormous wealth, | 
and flourishing to an unprecedented pitch as | 


the holders of the world’s purse-strings—and 
then, at a certain period distinctly named 
(Dan. ix. 27), suddenly changed into an object 
of the Antichristian nations’ deadly hatred, 
because of their refusal to deify the Anti- 
christian head and potentate; further, the 
“great tribulation” which threatens to 
exterminate this very name and place from 
the earth (Zech. xiv. 3) 3 next 
Lord’s personal interposition to destroy 
those nations, and to deliver and convert 
Israel, and to reign over “His ancients 
gloriously ” on the very identical spot where 
now I stood listening to those prophetic 
voices. 


2 


= 


CHAPTER XV.—JERUSALEM AS iT IS AND IS 
TO BE, 


Or sacred places monkish tradition had accu- 
' mulated an endless host. In the Turkish sol- 
| diers’ barrack we were asked to accept the suc- 
‘cessor of the Roman pretorium where Jesus 
_had been mocked by Pilate’sguard. Inthesame 
‘neighbourhood was the Roman Governor's 


the | 










like the late Lord Palmerston, have discerned | house, and from it we were conducted along 
the place which Palestine must one day hold | the streets traversed by our Lord on His way 
as the world’s high bridge, and, accordingly,|to Golgotha. This was the “ Via Dolorosa,” 
that sagacious statesman would not suffer its | a street worthy of its name, for anything more 
political occupation. In the light, however,| dismal than its unpaved succession of little 
of the “sure word of prophecy,” we learn’| heaps of ruins it would be difficult to conceive. 
that, sooner or later, Jerusalem shall be the| Then there was the Bethesda pool within 
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St. Stephen’s gate, a huge empty tank, one 
hundred and twenty feet long, forty wide, and 
some sixty feet deep. Outside the gate, 
halfway down the incline towards Gethsemane, 
was the spot where Stephen suffered martyr- 
dom. The tomb of Absalom, the castle of 
David, his burial-place, the room where Christ 
partook of the last supper with His disciples, 
the spot where He fell under the weight of 
His cross, the footprint left by Him on the 
solid rock on the summit of Olivet,—these and 
countless other memories were all glibly re- 
counted to us by the never-failing zeal of the 
monks. But we were glad at length to be 
relieved from the pious incubus, and to breathe 
the fresh air of God’s own Word as the only 
reliable interpretation of the sacred ground 
around us. 

Perhaps the most affecting of all the scenes 
about Jerusalem was the site of the temple on 
Moriah. ‘To find the spot once consecrated 
by Abraham’s magnificent faithin the purposed 
sacrifice of Isaac, and later by king David's 
altar on the threshing-floor of Araunah, and 
later still by king Solomon’s dedication of 
the grand edifice where God spoke to him 
face to face, and latest of all by the visible 
presence and the uplifted voice of welcome 
and of warning vouchsafed in its portals by 
Him who spake as never man had spoken 
before, now dishonoured and defiled by a 
chief fane of an infidel barbarian impostor, 
was almost more than one could calmly bear. 
I found myself one day at the gate of the 
square occupied by the Grand Mosque. I 
innocently entered the enclosure and looked 
all round at the tastefully planted and laid 
out grounds—a perfect oasis in the surround- 
ing wilderness, forgetting the while that no 
one but a Mohammedan was permitted to 
set foot within its precincts except with the 
alternative of “death or the Koran.” The 
truth is, it was only by an oversight of the 
Turkish guard that I was suffered to go so 
far. I had not asked the Consul-General in 
Egypt to trouble himself about obtaining a 
firman, partly because I felt no particular 
interest in the prosecution of farther inquiries 
there, and partly because such a permission 
was then very rarely granted. Since that time, 
thesilver key of diplomacy has opened recesses 
not usually explored ; and the results have 





the present worship of the Grand Mosque, shail 
have been set up for a brief season by the 
Imperial Antichrist, in idolatrous defiance 
of Jehovah, the “Man of sin opposing and 
exalting himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped, so that he as God sitting 
in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God” (2 Thess. ii. 3, 4), the Lord him- 
self will make it “ the place of His throne, and 
the place of the soles of His feet,” where He 
“will dwell in the midst of the children of 
Israel for ever” (Ezek. xliii. 7). 


this thing be?” I could only refer him to 
the divine oracle in my hand, and say, “O 
Lord God, Thou knowest!” And had not 
He, by a standing miracle of eighteen cen- 
|turies, kept the platform of this mysterious 
|land clear for its old tenants to return and 
| “*do all His pleasure” ? 

| Another thing surprised me as I gazed day 
|after day upon those manifold ruins. How 
|was it that so many thoughtful men could 
|spend so much time upon their “ explora- 
| tion,” and yet interest themselves so little in 
ithat great future which, those very ruins 
|and that very vacant land seemed to teach 
}even the least willing scholars, was awaiting 
| the people who once had rejoiced in the light 
|of God’s favour beneath their fig trees and 
| their smiling vines? Why should they con- 
ltent themselves with the poor office of 
| Moabites—“ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, ’ when they might combine with it the 
loftier function of entering into the holiest 
land listening to the living voice of Him who 
shall yet descend in person on those now 
forsaken scenes, so that “at evening time it 
shall be light” ? (Zech. xiv. 4—7). 

It was drawing near the close of our visit 
to Jerusalem. We arranged with a sheikh 
for a little cavalcade of Syrian horses to 
convey us northward towards Beyrout. Our 
dragoman came to us a day or two before 
we were to start, expressing a wish to return 
direct to Cairo ; and though we could have 
insisted on our bargain, we at once assented 
to his departure, as latterly he had been 
not quite so serviceable as in the early 
part of our expedition. The truth was, 
we had been rather too energetic in 
our movements, and he had not enjoyed 


























been too often and too graphically described 
to warrant a repetition of them here. 

More interesting to me was the assurance, 
derived from God’s Word, that one day the 
old temple will rise again in more than all its 
pristine splendour (Ezek. xl. 48), and that, 


all the opportunities for “ pickings” which 
the class—even the best of them—so dearly 
love. We paid him £4 for his services, 
and we parted on the most friendly terms. 
His place was to be supplied by a guide 
from the city, who was to have charge of our 





after an “abomination” more hateful than even 


horses, tent, and other belongings. 


And if any sceptic inquired, “ How can | 































































| him judge schoolmasters and clergymen with 
| anything but Christian charity. 
| this they were proverbially poor, and poverty 
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CHAPTER XV.—A VISIT AND ITS CONSE- 


QUENCES. 


DuriInG the evening at Mr. Drummond’s 
there had been very little opportunity for 
Mr. Armstong to discover that the gentleman 
with white hair was the head of the school 
at which his little Freddy attended as a pupil. 
He had been greatly pleased with the gentle 
and refined manners of Dr. Halford and his 
son, and felt at once that they were both men 
of superior education. He had greatly ap- 
preciated their remarks on both literary and 
scientific subjects after the ladies had left the 
dinner-table ; but, unfortunately, one of Mr. 
Armstrong’s narrow-minded prejudices made 


Added to 


in his eyes was becoming almost a crime. 

“What business,” he would say, “has a 
man to educate his son to be a clergyman if 
he has not independent means, or a living 
ready for him? or even to be a schoolmaster, 
with fine notions about education, and not a 
penny in his pocket? Better by far make 
him a carpenter or a shoemaker, to work for 
his living without having to endure the 
torture of keeping up a genteel appearance 
upon poverty.” 

Mr. Armstrong had been unfortunate in his 
experience respecting schoolmasters and cu- 
rates; and with the unbending obstinacy of his 
nature adhered to the opinion he had formed. 
The bare idea that Dr. Halford could be a 
schoolmaster, or that his son was studying at 
Oxford to become a curate, never occurred to 
him. His wife, who knew his prejudiced 
opinions too well, would not enlighten him on 
the subject, while speakingnext morning of the 
great pleasure he had found in their society, 
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One afternoon, after the Easter holidays, 
Freddy brought home a little note, fortunately 
addressed to herself, containing the quarter's 
account. 


It had been made out to Mr. Armstrong ; 
but she feared to show him the bill on which 
the name of Halford stood so conspicuously 
written. 


cessary anxiety. Henry Halford was already 
at Oxford absorbed in his books, and more 
than ever determined to ignore even the 
existence of a certain young lady with large 
grey eyes and bright brown hair, who had 
for a time dazzled his senses. 

And Mary, did a thought of that pleasant 
dinner-party ever pass over her mind? Yes; 
for true to her promise she had read Milton’s 
works with greater interest than ever; she 
had made notes of the explanations Mr. 





could remember them, and perhaps a little 
feeling of disappointment arose in her heart 
that he had not sent the copy of “ Paradise 


which contained notes in the margin. Mary 
Armstrong owned to herself that she liked 
Mr. Henry Halford, both in manners and 
appearance; and, above all, for being so 
evidently clever and well-informed ; but she 
was not likely to be easily won. 
of marriage, as a possible event at some 
future time, would sometimes occur to her; 
but fading in love implied a weakness, and 
the citadel of Mary Armstrong’s heart was so 
well guarded by constant and active employ- 
ment, a love of acquiring knowledge, and a 
mind well informed on the best subjects, that 
it would need a strong siege to make the 
citadel surrender. At present, therefore, 





although she wondered that the name had 
not reminded him of Freddy’s school. 


Mary was free ; and the spring months passed 
away ; and June, with its roses, its blue skies 





Mrs. Armstong congratulated herself, as 
she remembered that Mary’s father had been 
too much occupied at the dinner-table to 
notice the gentleman who sat by her side. 
“{f any unpleasantness should arise from 
the attentions of that young man to my 
daughter,” she said to herself, “I shall have 
to remove my little Freddy from school, and 


and balmy air, arrived to gladden the earth. 
The health of Mrs. Armstrong had greatly 
improved since her residence at Lime Grove. 
Freddy was also looking well and rosy; and 
letters from Edward and Arthur were full of 
the anticipation of the happiness in store for 
them during the Midsummer holidays. 

One morning early in June a carriage 
drove up to the gate of Lime Grove, and to 





he is so happy there.” 





Henry Halford had given her so far as she | 


Lost,” which he had offered to lend her, and | 


The taought | 


Mrs. Armstrong was giving herself unne- | 
















The sum was comparatively trifling, | 
and she sent it herself the next day by Freddy. | 
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Mrs. Armstrong’s great satisfaction she saw; ‘Not before five ; we dine at six. If you 
her sister, Mrs. Herbert, preparing to alight. | wish to see him you must stay to dinner.” 
The colonel and his wife had been abroad| “I would rather not do so; it will make 
during the winter; and the sisters met in/|my return home so late. Do you think I 
the hall with affectionate pleasure. |may venture to take Mary away for a week or 
“Why, Mary,” said her aunt, as her niece | ten days without asking her father’s consent ?” 
came forward to welcome her, “you are} “Qh, aunt, I’m afraid not,” said Mary, 
grown quite a woman; and you and your | “if you wish me to visit you in Park Lane.” 
mother look so well, I am sure this place; ‘Only for a day or two, my dear. Your 
must agree with you.” }uncle and I are going to Oxford for a week 
* Yes, indeed it does, aunt,” replied Mary, | on a special invitation from Charles, and in 
leading her to a chair; “ but has it not made his letter he says I am to be sure and bring 
a change in mamma ?” Mary.” 
“ Wonderful!” said the lady, as she seated; “It is no use to look so anxiously at me, 
herself. my dear,” said Mrs. Armstrong ; “I could 
“Won't you take off your bonnet, Helen, not decide myself in such a matter; you 
and stay to lunch?” asked her sister. must persuade your aunt to stay to dinner, 
“Yes, presently. I want a little talk first, and then she can ask your father herself.” 
and there is plenty of time.” “ Would you like to go, Mary?” said her 
“ Let me send a message to the coachman aunt. 





to put up the horses, aunt,” said Mary; “it’s| “Qh yes, above all things, aunt. I went 
a long drive from town, and they must want to Cambridge once with papa, but he says it 
rest.” is nothing to Oxford. We shall be able to 


Mrs. Herbert agreed to remain for an hour visit the colleges, and the museum, and libra- 
or two; the horses were safely stabled, and |ries. I’ve read about them; and to visit 
the servants desired to give the two men such ancient, antique places, will be a great 
their dinners ; all, indeed, was arranged ac- ‘treat. 
cording to Mary’s wishes, for Mrs. Armstrong; ‘* Charles seems to think,” replied her aunt, 
gave up every household management to her “that there is nothing so likely to attract visi- 
active, energetic daughter. tors to Oxford as the grand commemoration 

“Well, upon my word, Mary,” said her | which takes place once in three years, and is to 
aunt, after having been, as she said, carried happen this year. I suppose, from what he 
upstairs by force of arms to remove her says, that it will be a very gay and exciting 
bonnet and shawl, and was now seated in a time at Oxford. “Can you manage without 
luxurious chair near an open window, “ upon} me, mamma ?” asked Mary, suddenly. 
my word you manage to have your own way| “Certainly, darling ; I would not deprive 
very decidedly.” you of such a pleasure for a great deal.” 

“Perhaps I do,” she replied, laughing;| “Then if aunt cannot stay I'll ask papa 
“but now, aunt, is it not more comfortable | myself; and perhaps he will take me to Park 
to feel you have nothing to do but talk or) Lane to-morrow, when he goes to town.” 
listen, instead of being obliged to interrupta| “I should like to have a decision to-day, my 
pleasant conversation to get ready for lunch | dear, that I may write to Charles and tell him 
in a great hurry ?” | when to expect us, so I suppose I must stay, 

“ Ah, yes, I dare say you are right, Mary ;/for I intend to take you back with me this 
but now, before I tell you one cause of my} evening, Mary; and as it is daylight till ten 
visit I must hear all the news. Do you like | o’clock, we need not mind being late.” 
your house as well as ever?” | This decision gave pleasure to both mother 

“ Yes, quite; indeed I may say, better, for, and daughter ; and after luncheon Mary left 
the garden is repaying the money we laid | the sisters to their pleasant afternoon chat, 
out upon it last year, and we have obtained | while she went to pack a box with various 
such a nice school for Freddy.” articles which she knew she should require 

“‘ Your flowers are beautiful, I can see so/ for so long a visit. 
far,” said Mrs. Herbert—and so of one thing} “I don’t think my father will refuse to 
and another the ladies continued to talk, till | grant me this great pleasure,” she said to her- 
at last, after Mary’s drawings had been ex-| self, “so I may as well have everything in 
amined, her German lessons described, as | readiness, and not keep aunt Helen waiting 
well as the beautiful grey mare her father| when his consent is obtained. If he does 
had given her—Mrs. Herbert said, “ When} object to my going I can easily unpack my 
will Edward be at home, Maria ?” box again, and replace everything. P 
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But Mary sighed at the prospect ofa dis- 
appointment. 

She was, however, not doomed to such a 
result. Mr. Armstrong could not resist the 
pleading eyes of his daughter when her aunt 
stated her wish, and readily gave his consent. 
As quickly as possible after they had dined, 
the carriage was brought to the door. Yet 
with all the delightful anticipations of the 
visit in store for her, Mary could not part 
from her mother without a feeling of regret 
which almost produced tears. She had so 
lately left her to visit her grandfather for a 
week, and as she kissed her she whispered, 
—“ Mamma, are you sure you can manage 
without me, and shall you feel lonely ?” 

“No no, dearest, don’t be afraid, Morris 
will do all I require, and I shall amuse myself 
by thinking of your happiness, and of all you 
will have to tell me on your return.” 

Mr. Armstrong seemed to participate fully 
in his daughter’s pleasure, and as he placed 
her in the carriage with her aunt, after kissing 
her affectionately, a deep feeling of pride rose 
in his heart. Mary was all he could wish her 
to be. He had superintended her education, 
and to himself alone he attributed all the 
good qualities she possessed. 

“My daughter will attract notice in the 
society she meets at Colonel Herbert’s,” he 
said to himself. “I wish her to marry well, 
both as to position and money. She is not 
likely to make a foolish attachment. At all 
events, should such a thing arise I have influ- 
ence enough with her to put a stop to it. 
Mary will not disobey me.” 

Meanwhile Colonel Herbert’s open carriage 
was bowling along on its delicate springs 
towards London in the pleasant summer 
evening. 

For some minutes the present and antici- 
pated enjoyment kept Mary silent. At last 
her aunt made some remark which caused 
her to say,—“I thought cousin Charles was 
at Windsor with his regiment.” 

“So he was a week ago, but he has taken 
advantage of leave of absence to visit an old 
friend at Oxford, who has lately obtained a 
fellowship, and he is so delighted with the 
place that he wishes us to participate in his 
pleasure.” 

“ He is very kind to think of me,” replied 
Mary, “and you could not have proposed for 
me a greater treat. When do you intend to 
start ?” 

“On Thursday, I hope, but I must write 
to Charles this evening that he may secure 
apartments at the Mitre Hotel. I believe 
that during the week of commemoration 





Oxford presents a very gay appearance, and 
every available room in the town is quickly 
hired at a fabulous rent. I have heard the 
scenes described, but while Charles was at 
the Woolwich Academy the grand days there 
in which he figured were my greatest attrac- 
tion.” 

“Oh yes, aunt, I can quite understand a | 





preference for the places where our own rela- || 
Those days when you || 


tions are’studying. 
took me to Woolwich while cousin Charles 
was a cadet were delightful.” 

And so the aunt and niece continued to 
talk till the carriage drove into Park Lane, 
and Colonel Herbert appeared to welcome 
the arrival of his niece. 

“Well done, Helen,” he said, as his wife | 
led Mary in. “So you have succeeded in 


your expedition, and enticed the home bird || 


“ Not without waiting for permission from 
head-quarters,” she replied. ‘I was made to 
remain to dinner, for the young lady appeared 
resolute; she would not stir without her 
father’s sanction, which, however, was most | 
readily given.” 

“ Quite right, Mary, there can be no hope 
of future happiness in any matter which 
opposes a parent’s will.” 

“Take Miss Armstrong to her room, 
Annette,” said Mrs. Herbert to the little | 
French maid, who stood waiting to attend the | 
young lady ; and then she added in English, 
—‘I am going to write to Charles at once, 
Mary. Go with Annette, she will unpack 
your box, and do all you require.” 

Mary followed the tastefully yet neatly 
dressed French girl to a pleasant room over- 
looking the Park, and soon delighted the young 
foreigner in a strange land by addressing 
her with ease in her own language. 

Mary, after arranging her dress, and allow- 
ing her beautiful hair to pass through the agile 
fingers of the French girl, seated herself at the 
open window to watch with eager amusement 
the varied groups who still lingered or saun- 
tered leisurely along in the cool evening air. 

The summons for tea took her to the draw- 
ing-room, and the evening passed in listening 
to descriptions of her aunt’s journey to the 
south of France, and of the beautiful chateau 
overlooking the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean in which they had lived. 

“We often wished you and your mother 
were with us, Mary,” said her uncle, “all the 
reading in the world about these lovely spots 
can never realize the scenes to the imagina- 
tion of the reader in their full beauty. They 
must be seen to be understood.” 
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day,” said Mary. ‘“ Papa often talks about 
spending a few months on the Continent, 
although he dreads the thought of leaving the 
management of his business to others. But, 
aunt Helen, I should think some of the scenery 
in Wales or Scotland, and in England too, 
especially in the lake country, must be as 
beautiful as any place in foreign lands.” 

“England has a beauty of its own in its 
soft and picturesque scenery,” said her uncle, 
“but in the glorious South the sunshine, the 
luxurious vegetation, and the clear air, which 
makes distant objects so sharply defined, 
render the scenery very unlike that of a 
northern landscape. Still, it is a fact that 
many English people go abroad to admire 
foreign countries who know nothing of the 
beauties in their own native land.” 

“T’ve heard papa make the same remark, 
uncle, and I shall always feel thankful to him 
for taking me so many pleasant trips through 
England, and if I ever have the good fortune 
to visit other countries I shall be able to make 
comparisons, and I don’t think dear old Eng- 
land will lose much after all.” 

“ Quite right, Mary, stand up for your own 
native land, and be thankful that you are not 
being suffocated with the heat in India, nor 
subject in England to earthquakes, torna- 
does, or storms, such as destroy cities, and 
terrify so often the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone.” 

“ Indeed I am thankful already, uncle, for 
I have heard Aunt Helen describe Indian 
storms, and the terrible heat, too often not to 
be glad I have a dear English home. Is the 
scenery round Oxford beautiful ?” she asked, 
after a pause. 

“Tt is rather flat, but very picturesque on 
the banks of the Thames, which runs behind 
Christchurch Meadows, especially in sum- 
mer. Have you never been in Oxfordshire, 
Mary?” 

“No, uncle, but I have seen Wincsor, that 
is in the next county, so I suppose there is a 
similarity in the scenery.” 

“ A little, perhaps, but I will leave you to 
judge for yourself. And now, suppose you 
give us a little music.” 

And thus the evening passed away, and 
we cannot wonder if in Mary’s dreains were 
mixed up various subjects which had made 
that day so different to the quiet studious 
scenes of home. 

Next day they drove to the Kensington 
Museum, and spent a few hours at the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, the latter 
always a delight to Mary. And at a rather 
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«Ty hope I shall have that opportunity some | early hour she 
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laid her head on her pillow 
|full of joyous anticipations of the morrow’s 
| Journey. 

g Could she have foreseen the result of this 
| visit would she have shrunk from it? We 
|cannot tell. 


| 





BRIGHTLY shone the sun over the towers and | 


| pinnacles of the glorious old city as the train 
sped along between Didcot and Oxford. 
Down the High Street towards the railway 
| station two gentlemen were walking slowly, 
one of them wearing the Master of Arts gown 
and the trencher cap; the other, though in | 
plain clothes, had the bearing and gait of a 
| soldier. 


| Except the bright dark eyes and the clear | 


| olive skin there is very little in the tall manly 
figure and whiskered face to recall the Charley 
Herbert whom Edward Armstrong saved 
from an untimely death. His companion, 
| who scarcely reaches to his shoulder, has no 
| such personal attractions as his friend, but the 
'keen eye, broad forehead, and intellectual, 
studious face, command at once respect and 
| attention. 
| At what time is the train due?” asked 
| Charles Herbert, taking out his watch. 
| 42.30,” was the reply. 
|. “Oh, then we have plenty of time to drop 
|in at Queen’s and ask Maurice about the boat 
‘race. Hollo, old fellow, where are you going? ” 
and the young officer looked at the offered 
| hand of his friend with surprise. 


} 
CHAPTER XVI.—-THE COMMEMORATION WEEK. || 
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| 
}} 
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| TJ ought not to intrude upon your friends 
on the very moment of their arrival, Herbert, | 


“ Nonsense ! I want you to know them; come | 
|along, Wilton; you are not going to escape | 


very man I want. Who is that tall fellow | 
with him?” he added hastily, in a low tone, 
as the two undergraduates approached, one of | 
them with a pleased recognition of Charles | 
and his friend. 

“T’ll introduce you if you like,” had been 
Mr. Wilton’s reply, and as the four gentlemen 
met and exchanged a friendly greeting 
Charles found himself returning the bow of 
the stranger, who was being named to him as 
“ Mr. Henry Halford, of Queen’s.” 

After a few questions respecting the boat 
race, time of starting, and so on, Horace 
Wilton reminded his friend that he had but 
a few minutes to spare if he wished to reach 
the station in time, and persisted in wishing 


his friend “ Good-bye.” 











me in this way ; and here comes Maurice, the || 
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so I’ll say good-bye now.” {| 
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Hasty promises were made to meet on the | sisters, and cousins, occupy every habitable 
morrow, hasty farewells uttered, and then| part of Oxford outside the college walls, 
Charles Herbert found himself proceeding | submitting to any inconvenience that they 
alone at a rapid rate towards the station. may be present during the exciting week. 

He had, however, several minutes to wait} On the day of Mary’s arrival with her aunt 
on the platform before the train slowly drew/ and uncle, several of the men who had been 





up, and then from a window of a first-class | going through a terrible ordeal in the schools | 


carriage he recognised the bright, intelligent | might be seen with pale and anxious faces 
face of his cousin Mary. wending their way to different colleges. But 

In a few moments the door of the carriage |as Mary entered the High Street. at Magda- 
was opened, and a proud, fond welcome from len Bridge, the colleges on either side of the 
the son whom the mother had not seen for so} road, and the steeples in the distance so occu- 











any other object. 
“What college is that?” she asked, as the 
beautiful but antique outline of Magdalen 


eyes. 
“ Are you tired? Shall we walk to the 
hotel, and leave the boxes for a porter to 
bring?” were the eager questions readily | first met her view. 
assented to at last, and then Charles Herbert,| “I am not quite up in the wonders of 
taking possession of his cousin’s arm, led the | Oxford yet,” he replied, “although I have 
way to his hotel. been here a week ; but I can tell you the 
Perhaps, to a stranger, no period of time | names of those before you. This is Magda- 
at Oxford can be more fraught with interest |len College. A little higher on the right is 
than the week in which the yearly commemo-| Queen’s; the one opposite is University. 
ration is held. The town no doubt appears | That church with the spire is St. Mary’s, the 
more dull by contrast during the long vaca- | university church ; close to it All Souls’ Col- 
tion, but in full term time the streets seem | lege, and 
redolent of learning; the grave don walk-| “Oh, stop,” cried Mary, “if you have 
ing with stately step, as if conscious/ whole streets of colleges and churches in 
how far above all other is the power Oxford to describe, you must let me learn 
conferred by knowledge and _ mental their names a few at a time, orI shall mix 
superiority ; the severe-looking proctor, with them all up together. Are those young men 





| 





his velvet-trimmed gown adding to his with caps and gowns clergymen?” she asked, 
appearance of stern, gloomy determination | | suddenly. 
to be the punisher of evil-doers; the youth-| “No, but what made you think so, Mary ?” | 
ful freshman, who wears his new honours with; “ Because they have w hite ties, and others | 
shy pride, contrasted with the careless indif. | ‘in the same dress have not.” 
ference of his more experienced companion,| “I am glad to be able to explain so far,” 
who, carrying a number of musty-looking /he replied, laughing; “ they have been passing 
volumes under his arm, seems quite uncon- | their examination in the schools, and at such 
scious that his gown is in rags, or that the,an occasion, I am told, the white tie is a 
cane is visible at one or more corners of his| customary appendage. But, Mary, if you are 
cap. ;bent upon understanding all the unusual 
The yearly commemoration at Oxford cer- ‘things 3 you see at Oxford, I must provide you 
tainly presents a scene of excitement scarcely | with a more experienced guide than myself. 
equalled, from the peculiar features of the| And here we are at the hotel,” he added, as 





place, the period, and the principal actors. 

It is preceded by that terrible time when 
the aspirants for honours, shivering and pale, 
sit writing answers to questions of alarming 
difficulty, or replying with painful nervousness 
to their seemingly stern examiners, who sit or 
stand before them with covered heads. 

This is followed by sickening suspense till 
the list of names decides their fate. Then 
the scene changes; books are laid aside, 
learning seems for a time ignored. The long 
vacation is about to commence ; all is plea- 
sure and gaiety. 


‘examining the buildings they passed with 





Happy fathers, proud mothers, brothers, 


he stopped to wait for his parents, who were 


almost asmuch eagerness and interest as Mary. 

They turned into the hotel together, and in 
a very short time, after taking a hasty lunch, 
they sallied forth in the bright sunshine, bent 
upon exploring the wonders of a city so 
famed in ancient lore. 

“We may as well begin with Magdalen 
College,” said Charles as they walked down 
the High Street, but on reaching Queen’s, he 
suddenly paused, and saying, ‘‘ Wait for me a 
moment,” darted into the quadrangle, and 
disappeared among the cloisters. 
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In a few moments he returned in the com-| friend detained her after the second turn in 
pany of a gentlemanly-looking man, in cap | Long Walk for another stroll through the broad | 
and gown, whom he introduced to the colonel | promenade beneath the lofty elm trees. 
and Mrs. Herbert. Then turning to his} Charles Herbert felt proud of the slight, | 
sy" ¥" said,— pt Me pap fp poslenperane eee by —- 

Mr. Maurice, my cousin Miss Armstrong | he walked. ne simple white dress, lace 
x _ already asking me so — a oe pies emery were attractive | 
|| about the manners, customs, and buildings| from their simplicity, and more than one 
| of your famous university, that I shall be| gownsman, who raised his cap to Frank 
} glad to place her in the charge of a more | Maurice, cast admiring eyes on the fair, in- | 
| ap guide 0 myself.” | tellectual face and noble features of the young 
e young man, who wore a bachelor’s! lady by his side. Presently two gownsmen 
|| gown with its large sleeves, gladly but mod- | turned into the walk, and as they approached, | 
| estly accepted the charge so pleasantly made | one of them said to the other,— 
|| over to him. And Mary, though at first a| “Why, Halford, here comes Wilton’s tall 
little reserved, soon found it pleasant to have | friend with Maurice, and a lady on his arm.” 
| a companion who could answer her questions} The young man thus addressed started as | 
and give her unasked many interesting parti-| his companion spoke ; he had quickly recog- | 
culars. | oe = rye e cries Herbert’! = the ay hay sn he had no on 
were joined by Mr. Wilton, Charles Herbert’s|and now as they drew near, and Charles | 
friend, who proved himself a very valuable | Herbert advanced to claim his acquaintance 
addition to the party. |in a friendly manner, his face became pale as | 
_ And so Friday and Saturday passed away in| death. It flushed, however, and the con- | 
sight-seeing, visits to the colleges, or attending | sciousness of this restored his self-possession 
afternoon service at New,College and Magda- | as Charles introduced his cousin Miss Arm- | 
| len; and yet Mary showed no signs of fatigue. | strong. | 
Never in her life had she been more deeply} ‘I have met Miss Armstrong before,” he | 
interested ; and although as Show Sunday| said, with an effort; ‘my father resides at | 
approached, the streets were filled with well-| Kilburn, at a very short distance from the 
dressed people, her attention was not easily | Limes.” 
diverted. Sunday arrived, a bright June day,} For once Mary was at fault, so great was 
and in the evening there is a gathering in | her surprise to see her dinner-table friend, | 
—- — een singularly he and her a ey a at — in _ 

fanity Lair. air ladies are certainly pre-}costume of an undergraduate. ut as the | 
sent on these occasions, but who would apply | new-comers joined them in their walk, and | 
to them the term vanity, although they have | entered into conversation with her compan- | 
| literally come out to see and to be seen ? ions, she recovered herself, and took the first 

Show Sunday, as the Sunday before com-| opportunity to address a few words to him. 
memoration is termed, certainly presents a} The bells began to toll for evening service, 
show very seldom seen in any other locality |and Frank Maurice, excusing himself to Mary | 
in England. and her cousin, wished them good evening | 

ten most ie soe 3 of — a — ces my a0 ace a i} 
magnates are there, accompanied by the} Halford had a few minutes before made his | 
ladies of their families and distinguished | appearance. 
visitors. 





“ Whither shall we go this evening, Mary ?” | 
Strings of gownsmen, arm-in-arm, parade | asked her cousin. 


the Long Walk, observing witha sort of good-| ‘I have no choice,” she replied ; “aunt 
natured envy their more favoured fellows, on | talked of going to St. Mary’s, but where are 
whose arms lean some of the fairest and| uncle and aunt gone?” she exclaimed, look- 
noblest of England’s daughters. And in| ing round in surprise. 
almost every instance the promenaders of the} Charles Herbert hesitated for a moment, 
gentler sex are attired in that simple elegance | and then, as the sudden thought occurred that 
of style which marks the well-bred woman|Mary had met an old acquaintance, he 
of polished society. Into this novel and | said,— 
attractive scene Mary Armstrong was led by| “Mr. Halford, if you will kindly take care 
her cousin and Frank Maurice, upon whose | of my cousin, I will go in search of my run- 
arm she leaned. away relatives.” 

Her uncle and aunt had continued their) Henry Halford bowed, and as Charles 
walk to the water side, but Charles and his| quickly disappeared he offered his arm to 
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| which perhaps induced him to say to her on 


| new ideas, and led to results he little antici- 
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Mary, ,, and led her. slowly on in the direction | 
taken by her cousin. 

For some minutes conflicting thoughts | 
filled the minds of these two young people $0 | 
suddenly thrown into each other’s society. 

“ How very pale Mr. Halford looked when } 
he met us just now!” said Mary Armstrong 
to herself. “ What could be the cause ? How 
strange that I should meet him here! and yet I 
remember now that mamma _ said Dr. 
Halford’s son was going to Oxford. How 
nervous he seems! and so different from his 
manner at the dinner-table at Mr. Drum- 
mond’s, Ah, how clever I thought him then! | 
and after a university education I should feel | 


absolutely afraid to talk with him. I expect 
he will end by taking a fellowship like Mr. 


Wilton. These clever men never marry;” and 
then a quick flash of thought that crimsoned 
the young girl's face passed through her mind: 
“yet I should like my husband to be even 
more clever and well informed than papa,” 
The silence was becoming painful, and Mary | 
was glad enough to be able to say,— 
" Oh, here they come at last ; do you know 
my uncle and aunt, Mr. Halford ?” | 
‘Before he could reply, the colonel and his 
wife drew near, and Charles quickly intro- | 
duced the young gownsman, whom he had | 
seen more than once, and of whom he had | 
heard favourable accounts. | 
After a while Charles Herbert offered his | 
arm to Mary, leaving his young friend to| 
make his own way with his elders, which | 
he did so successfully that they invited 
him to their hotel to dine on the following 
day. | 
Charles made the most of his time during | 
the walk home with his cousin. He hada 
kind of brotherly affection for Mary, and her 
regard for him had all the elements of sisterly 
lov e ; there was therefore perfect ease on both 
sides in their association with each other, 





this evening words which created in her mind 


pated. 

Charles Herbert himself had no thought 
of marriage at present, and therefore never 
suspected that the trifling questions he put 
to Mary in a joking way would lead to serious 
thoughts on her part. 

“So you and Mr. Halford are old friends, 
Mary ?” 

“No, Charles, I have only met him twice ; 
the second time, three months ago at a 
dinner party.” 

“Well, he appeared considerably discom- 
posed when he met you. Do you think 
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uncle Armstrong would consider the future 
| parson a suitable match for his daughter ?” 

“ Oh, Charles, don’t say such foolish things ; 
does every young man want to marry a young 
‘lady when he talks pleasantly to her? if I 
thought so, I would never speak to any of 
them again.” 

The young officer laughed heartily as he 
replied, “ Well, Mary, I won’t tease you any 
more, but if Mr. Halford does take advan- 
tage of pleasant talk with you, and should 
make you an offer, remember I warned you.” 

Mary did not reply, and the conversation 
drifted into another subject. 

But her cousin’s playfulremarks had excited 
new ideas, and when alone in her room that 
night she almost decided to avoid the society 
of the young man in whom she felt herself 
already interested. In about two years he 
would finish his terms, and with his acknow- 
ledged talents was it likely he would fail to 
pass for his degree, and obtain ordination ? 
And then—he would be a clergyman, a curate 
| perhaps with a hundred a year,—would her 
\father consent to such a match for her? 
Some such thoughts as these for a time per- 
| plexed her, till at last she dismissed them as 
absurd. Mr. Henry Halford had never by 
| word or look given her a right to imagine any 
such nonsense ; and after all, why should she 
allow herself to be influenced by the jokes of 
her cousin Charles ? 

But to dismiss thoughts of persons with 
whom we are constantly associated is not an 
easy matter, as Mary quickly discovered. 
In an early walk next day with her cousin 
and his friends they again encountered Henry 
Halford. He accompanied them to the 
afternoon service at New College, and soon 
proved himself as efficient a guide as Frank 
Maurice. At dinner he completely won the 
good opinion of Colonel Herbert, by making 
sensible remarks on various subjects with a 
modest unobtrusiveness so pleasing in a young 
man to his elders ; and when they separated 
on that evening it was quite understood that 
Henry Halford was to consider himself one 
of their party during this visit to Oxford. 
Charles Herbert looked in vain for any signs 
that these two young people, Henry Halford 
and Mary Armstrong, were, as he called it, 
* falling in love” with each other. 

They appeared on most friendly terms ; 
Henry rather reserved, butkind, attentive, and 
polite to the young lady, who treated him 
with easy familiarity totally unmixed with self- 
consciousness. ‘There was no scheming to 
separate from the rest of the party, and 
Charles Herbert was at length forced to admit 
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Perhaps in the time of which we write 
these said wild spirits were more under the 
control of their own good sense than others 





that his joking remarks to Mary had been 
ill-timed. 
And yet in the heart of Henry Halford a 






struggle had commenced, which he could with 
difficulty maintain when in Mary’s society. He 
also had secretly communed with himself after 
meeting her so suddenly on the Sunday 
evening in Christ church meadows. His first 


have been lately, and therefore were not above 
submitting to the rules of the university. 
Most certainly when the dons entered, and 
the business of the day commenced, they 
did suppress the noisy shouting, and treat 











| estimate of a young lady’scharacter inscarcely | ; ; i 
| two interviews ; and even if he had now the} but little interruption to the Latin oration 
| opportunity placed in his way of seeing her|and the delivery of the prize poem,—the 


impulse was to leave Oxford and return home | their superiors, in learning at least, with some 


| at once, rather than again meet the girl whose | deference ; and although now and then there 


presence had aroused all the former emotions | would occur a little outbreak of mirth and 
which he had supposed were completely |drollery, the Sheldonian Theatre had not 


|| crushed. He tried to reason with himself on the | yet aspired, as it has lately, to the dignity of 


folly of supposing that he could form a just | a “ bear-garden.” 
Mary Armstrong therefore could listen with 


more frequently, could he venture to offer him-| latter most attractive to a girl of intellectual 
self 1o Mr. Armstrong as a suitor for his only | tastes. Indeed, all that took place possessed 
daughter? But this very hopelessness nerved | for her the attraction of novelty, and tired as 
him to remain in her society ; he was not|she felt, she could not help saying to her 














coxcomb enough to suppose such a sensible 


girl as Mary Armstrong in any danger from | 
this association with him ; and so he remained, | 


firmly guarding his words and actions that 
not one might be mistaken as a wish to gain 
her affections. 

Yet the days passed pleasantly : very fre- 
quently the three young people sallied forth 


|aunt as they rose to leave the place— 

‘Oh aunty, I’m sorry it’s all over.” 

“* Why, my dear child, you must be tired to 
| death ; it is nearly three o'clock, and we’ve 
| been here ever since half-past ten.” 
| “QOhaunt, have I kept you here all this time 
| on my account? I’m so sorry. I did not feel 
| tired, and I forgot to think of you; why did 









alone, Mrs, Herbert and the colonel not) you not tell me?” 
being able to endure so much fatigue ; at other! _ “‘ Nonsense, dear Mary! it is not likely I 
times they were punted up the river to Iffley, | should wish to spoil your pleasure. But see, 
passing water-lilies, and banks of forget-me-| here are the gentlemen, and they have got 
nots, while the gaudy dragon-fly, with its | a carriage for us to ride to the hotel. How 
green and gold feathers glittering in the sun, | very thoughtful !” 
flitted across from bank to bank. | Mary also acknowledged herself tired now 
| the excitement was over, and gladly seated 
herself in the carriage by her aunt, with a 
sense of relief at not having to walk. 

Yet after a rest she was quite ready to 
THE morning of Commemoration-day dawned | accompany her cousin and Henry Halford to 
in full summer splendour. At an early hour| the afternoon service at Magdalen. Mary 
Mrs. Herbert and Mary were conducted by | felt she could never be too tired to enjoy the 
Henry Halford and the captain to the ladies’ | sweet choral services at this and other college 
gallery of the Sheldonian Theatre, which on/| chapels. 
these occasions bears the closest resemblance} After dinner the young people proposed a 
to a flower-garden. | stroll in Christchurch meadows. 

Ladies in bonnets and dresses of every} ‘With all my heart,” said the colonel, “if 
shade and colour are seated closely together, | I am not expected to join you. I don’t think 
no break occurring by the appearance of a|I ever felt more tired aftera day’s march than 
figure in black broadcloth, and a white tie, as| I do now. Take care of Mary, Charles,” he 


CHAPTER XVII.—CHRISTCHURCH MEADOWS. | 















from this gallery gentlemen are entirely ex- 
cluded. And here for many hours sat Mary 
Armstrong and her aunt, enjoying with 
amused surprise the performances in thegallery 
above them, where persons and subjects were 
named only to be received with cheers or 


added, “ she mustn’t overdo it.” 
“Oh, I don’t feel tired, uncle,” she replied, 
“ at least,not very—besides, this is our last day 
at Oxford, and I must have a farewell walk.” 
‘A walk won’t hurt her,” said Mrs. Herbert, 
who was lying on the sofa; “young people 
have a reserve force of strength which enables 







groans as it best suited the ten or twelve 
hundred wild spirits there assembled. 
VIII. 


them to recover quickly from fatigue.” 
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and his companions to the Long Walk, in 
which many persons were already assembled. 

The sun, still in full brightness, was 
approaching the west, and his slanting rays 
glittered like golden bands of light through 
the summer foliage. But neither Mary nor 
her friends seemed inclined for promenading 
in a crowd, so they sauntered slowly away 
from the company towards the river side. 
Here they found a seat, and were presently 
joined by Charles’s friend Wilton. For more 
than an hour they sat talking over the events 
of the day, and other matters connected with 
university life, to which Mary had very little 
to do but listen with great interest. 

Suddenly Horace Wilton rose, and ex- 
claimed, “Here are my aunt and cousin, 
Captain Herbert ; will you allow me to in- 
troduce them to you?” 

Mary Armstrong and Henry Halford also 
rose as the ladies approached, for they re- 
| cognised Mrs. Drummond and her niece Edith 
Longford, whose musical powers had been a 
matter of discussion between them at the 
dinner party. 


A mutual and surprised recognition took | 
“ How long|met Henry Halford retumming hastily with 
“When did/the lost book in his 


place amidst sundry inquiries. 
have you been at Oxford ?” 
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A very few minutes brought Henry Halford 











and the scent of new-mown hay filled the air 
with its fragrance. 

Strollers like themselves were wending their | 
way homewards to pass the gate before Old 
Tom should.sound out his one hundred and | 
one sonorous notes, and the meadows were 
almost deserted in the precincts of the river. 
All this Mary noticed in silence on this never- 
to-be-forgotten evening. 

Suddenly she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Mr. Halford, I have left my book on 
the seat ; is there time to go back for it? I 
meant to leave it at the library as we passed.”’ 

“T will fetch it for you, Miss Armstrong,” 
he replied, “if you do not mind waiting here 
alone for a few minutes.” 

“Oh, not in the least; thank you very 
much ;” and she turned towards the river as 
he started at a rapid pace to fetch the book. 
Another summer evening beauty presented 
itself to her delighted eyes. Across the 
river glittered a silver band of light, and look- 
ing up, Mary saw through the trees the full 
moon casting shadows of the quivering leaves 
on the turf beneath. 

Almost unconsciously she continued walk- 
ing towards the river, and in a few moments 


hand. After many | 


you arrive?” “What have you seen?” and| earnest thanks from Mary they hastened to 


so on. 


| overtake their companions, who were now out || 


At length Mrs. Drummond suggested that | of sight ; but some moments elapsed before || 
they should retrace their steps to the chief] Henry could recover breath to speak easily | 
entrance, as the evening was becoming cool. | after his rapid movements. 


The whole party therefore returned towards | 
| the Long Walk. 


Strange to say, amidst all his firm resolves | 


|a strong impulse was at this moment agitating 


As usual in such cases, each gentleman fell} every nerve, and seeming to impel him to 
into companionship with the one lady to| discover whether this young girl, his very 
whom at the time of moving he happened | eau idéa/ of what a woman should be, could 
to be speaking. Horace Wilton therefore led | return the love which he now knew was rising 
the way with his aunt, Charles walked by| for her in his heart. 


the side of Edith Longford, evidently much | 


The twilight hour, the lonely walk, the 


pleased with her companionship, and Mary | expected separation on the morrow, all tended |, 


found herself alone with Henry Halford. In this | 
lingering summer evening walk there was no| 


to strengthen the impulse ; yet he did not 
speak. 


Mary walked on quickly, wondering | 


occasion for a gentleman to offer his arm tothe} at his silence, and anxious to overtake her 
lady who accompanied him moving slowly by | friends, yet evidently feeling fatigued. 


his side. Mary therefore felt herself free. She/ 
was, however, for some minutes silently | 


occupied in contemplating the calm beauty of | 


“ You are tired, Miss Armstrong,” he said | 


at last ; “will you take my arm.” 


In silence Mary complied, and after walking 


the sunset, which threw over the park-like! rather quickly for a few minutes they came to 
enclosure of Christchurch meadows a glow |a turn in the road, and saw their companions 


of crimson and gold. Behind them the rip- 
pling waters of the Thames dashed their tiny 
waves against the mossy banks. Ata distance 
in front, the turrets and grey walls of thecollege 
glittered through the trees with the gleam of 
sunset. A thrush in a thicket close by was 
sweetly warbling his evening hymn of praise ; 





slackening her speed; “we need not walk 
so fast now if we keep them in sight: I am 
so sorry you had to return for the book, 
Mr. Halford. 


at some little distance before them. 


“Oh, there they are,” exclaimed Mary, 





lic cbetearchesennes 


I am afraid i“ 
“Don’t, pray don’t apologize, Miss Arm- 
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strong,” was the reply that interrupted her in 
agitated tones. “I should only be too happy 


| to attend to your every wish for my whole 


life, if i dared to encourage a hope that such 
a result was possible.” 

Was it true? Had she heard aright? 
What could he mean? What could she say 
in reply? Nothing. They walked on slowly 
in silence. How sweetly it accorded with her 
feelings at the moment! Those few words 
had shown her, as by a flash of lightning, the 
state of her own heart. Did it not re-echo 
the sentiments just uttered by her com- 
panion? Was it not happiness to be near 
him, hanging upon his arm, and conscious 


| from his words of his thoughts respecting 


her? so talented, so clever, and so good, 


| or he would not wish to be a clergyman. 


During this visit to Oxford she had been 
conscious of a pleasure in his society, and a 
satisfaction in observing how readily he won 
the approbation of her friends ; but now she 
could see more clearly the cause of these 
feelings, and in the first moment of gladness 
she had no dread of the future. Perfectly 
innocent of the world, she did not, as many 
would have done, laugh off the agitated words 
as a mere compliment. She had formed too 
high an estimate of the truthful character of 
Henry Halford to doubt him for one moment. 

But Henry Halford already trembled at 
what he had done in a moment of impulse. 
Silently he led his companion to her friends, 


| who had stopped at the entrance of the 


cloisters to wait for them. Together they 
crossed the quadrangle, Henry now and then 
joining in the conversation, and at last, to 


|| Mary’s great delight, passed out at the gate 
| as Old Tom sounded the first of his hundred 


and one strokes at nine o'clock. 
No other words passed between these two 


till just before they reached the hotel, where | 


the rest of the party were waiting to wish 
them good night. 


“I will not intrude upon your family circle | 
this evening, Miss Armstrong,” said Henry | 


Halford, “ but I will call in to-morrow to say 


good-bye,” and he added quickly, “If I have | 


offended you by what I said just now, please 
forgive me and forget it.” 

“T am not offended, Mr. Halford,” was 
the almost whispered reply, which caused the 
young man to press the little hand resting on 
his arm, and then turn quickly away to bid 
farewell, with stifled feelings, to those who 
stood waiting for him at the door of the 
hotel. . 

Mary escaped to her room, and closing the 
door, turned the key in the lock. To be 


| troubled with Annette’s French chatter at 
/such a moment was more than she could 
bear even to contemplate. 

Taking off her hat and gloves, she threw 
herself into the easy chair and began to reflect. 
Had she compromised her womanly dignity 
by allowing Henry Halford to suppose she 
believed what might have been a compli- 
‘ment? No—impossible ; he was too honour- 
| able and truthful, and too agitated while he 
spoke, to allow of such a fear. Besides, had 
|he not, during the last few days, given her 
evident proofs of his preference and notice, 
‘made more apparent by the unmistakable 


efforts he made to conceal them? More than | 


this, was not her own admiration of his talents 
and character leading toa feeling which made 


her listen for his footstep,and feel happy in his | 


‘society? And as the young girl thought thus 
her cheek flushed even in her loneliness. 

“Ah, well,” she continued to herself, 
“there is nothing to be ashamed of, I know. 
I should only be too proud if I am to be 
married some day to have such a clever, irtel- 
lectual, well-informed man for my husband. 
Besides, he must be a good son to help his 
father as he does, especially as he is going to 
be a clergyman.” 

| And so the young girl, who knew nothing 

of the world outside her own home, and who, 
/at the age of eighteen, had never read a novel, 
‘sat raising an idol in her own heart to which 
she could offer that worship which in charac- 
ters like Mary Armstrong often leads to an 
infringement of the first commandment. 

A summons to tea aroused her. Hastily 
smoothing her hair, and with deft fingers 
making those little alterations which, as if by 
magic, add neatness to a lady’s dress, she 
descended to the private room they occupied 

| at the hotel. 
As she entered, the light of the gas dazzled 


| who were present. 

Not so Mrs. Herbert, who exclaimed,— 

“ Why, Mary dear, how flushed you are! I 
hope you have not taken cold.” 

“ Am I flushed?” she replied, raising her 
| hand to her cheek, “It is warm this evening, 
| aunt, and we walked home quickly.” 
| Her cousin Charles, who had observed the 
‘blush deepen as his mother spoke, quickly 
/ made a remark that turned the subject. 

He had his own suspicions as to the cause 
‘of Mary’s unusual colour, but he had no 
|wish for the cause of those suspicions to 
| suggest itself to others. } 

By degrees the conversation turned 
| pleasantly on the events of the week, and 














her eyes, and she could scarcely distinguish | 
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the prospect of returning to her dear home | instantly decided to remain an hour or two || 
with so much to tell her mother for a time|longer in Oxford. After what had passed || 
diverted Mary’s thoughts from a subject/that evening he felt it impossible to meet | 
which was beginning to make itself all-| Miss Armstrong’s friends as if nothing had 
absorl ing. happened. 

Charles accompanied them next day by| No, he must wait till his return home, and 
train as far as Slough, from thence he|then openly and honourably place the matter 
changed carriages for Windsor. Mary stayed | before Mr. Armstrong. 
with her uncle and aunt in Park Lane that} This gentleman was, as yet, in happy 
night, and next day was driven home to/| ignorance of the news in store for him. He 
Kilburn to be welcomed with the fondest| welcomed his daughter home with undis- 
expressions of love from her mother and | guised pleasure, and listened to her lively and 
brother Freddy. Equally warm, yet less| vivid descriptions of what she had seen and 
demonstrative was her father’s greeting to|heard, and of the wonderful and delightful 
his cherished daughter. How little he) places she had visited with great interest. 
guessed that she was nurturing in her heart} Not once, however, did the name of Henry 
any sentiment likely to turn her father’s love | Halford escape her lips, She spoke in a 
to a fierce anger, of which she had not sup-| general way of Charles Herbert’s college 
posed him capable! | friends who had met them in their walks 

Mary Armstrong’s education, on which | and shown them the lions of Oxford, but 
her father so prided himself, had been lack- not one was singled out for any particular 
ing in more ways than one. Among other | description. 
mistakes in training their daughter, her | Mrs. Armstrong watched her daughter's 
parents had kept her from the society of; countenance as she talked, and noticed a 
girls of her own age. Pride on Mrs. Arm. | something in her manner and appearance 
strong’s part caused her to object to allow|that marked the change from girlhood to 
Mary to visit at any houses except those| womanhood —a certain reticence on some 
of her own relatives. The same foolish pride| points unlike Mary’s usual frankness and || 
of those days prevented those whom she| candour. | 
met at her aunt’s from inviting the daughter} ‘‘ Something has occurred,” said the gentle | & 
of a tradesman, especially one who resided | mother to herself, “and Mary’s wish to con- 
at his place of business. ceal it is painful to her natural frank truth- 

She had only one cousin, Charles Her-| fulness. But she will tell me by and bye 
bert; and therefore at the age of seven-| when we are alone.” 
teen, when her father removed his family to| Happy is the daughter who makes a con- | 
Kilburn, she knew literally nothing of female} fidant of her mother in preference to one | 
society, or indeed of any society but that of| of her own age and sex, and thrice happy | 
her mother’s relatives. is the mother who feels that she knows 

True, she could and did feel her mother to/ all that daughter has to confide,—of course 
be her best confidential friend, yet it was not} supposing that mother to be one who is 
a favourable position for a young girl of| anxious for her child’s happiness, and able 
her age to be thrown into society with| to give her good advice. 
nothing but the knowledge obtained from | Perhaps, after all, mothers whose only | 
books to direct her conduct. ambition is to see their daughters married for 

Accustomed to be candid and truthful in| the sake of riches and position, are not likely 
every action, she knew nothing of the con-| to gain their confidence on any subject. 
ventional customs which would have con-| Mrs. Armstrong would have been the very 
demned the readiness with which she’ last to take an undue advantage of the girlish | 
admitted and trusted Henry Halford’s first| confidence of her daughter, although she | 
attempts at a more intimate acquaintance, (trembled at the thought that what Mary 
might have to tell would be displeasing to 
her father. 
With all Mr. Armstrong’s habit of looking | 
Henry Hatrorp had intended to return| upon gentle, amiable women as inferior in 
home from Oxford by the 11.40 train, but! intellect and deficient in mental strength, he 
while saying a few hasty words of farewell| would have been rather surprised to find 
to Captain Herbert at the door of the|that his wife understood his daughter's 
hotel, he discovered that his party were| character better than himself. 
purposing to leave by the same train. He! Days passed, however, after her return 














CHAPTER XVIII.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 
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from Oxford, before Mrs. Armstrong had any 
opportunity for discovering Mary’s secret, and 
then it was only by accident that the truth 
came out. 

One fine afternoon in July Mrs. Armstrong, 
with Mary and her three brothers, was re- 
turning home along the high road, in which 
stood their own house and Englefield Grange. 
They had passed the latter, which was less 
than a quarter of a mile from Lime Grove on 
the opposite side of the road, when Freddy 
exclaimed,— 

“Ob, mamma, here comes Mr. Henry 
Halford.” 

And, regardless of ceremony, he started off 
at a rapid pace to meet him. 

Taking the hand of his little pupil, who 
literally danced along by his side, Henry 


And then another recollection flashed upon 
her—Mary had not mentioned the fact of 
having met Henry Halford at Oxford. What 
did it all mean ? 

In her anxiety Mrs. Armstrong looked at 
her watch. 

Henry Halford saw the action, and said, 
quickly,—* I am keeping you standing while 
we talk, Mrs, Armstrong.” 

And then, to her astonishment, instead of 


towards their home. 


he continued to speak of various subjects so 
agreeably that she forgot her fears and began 
to account in her own mind for any attrac- 
tion her daughter might feel to his society. 
They had nearly reached home, when Mrs. 





Halford advanced to greet Mrs. Armstrong | Armstrong, hearing the sound of horses’ 
and her daughter with the easy self-possession | feet, looked up quickly, and saw her husband 


of a gentleman. 

Yet there was a flush on his face as he 
shook hands with Mrs. Armstrong, which 
changed to paleness when he greeted Mary, 
and spoke to the boys, Edward and Arthur. 

The latter had heard so much of Freddy’s 
school and the masters, that they were earnest 
in their petitions to be allowed to stay at 
home and attend with their brother at Dr. 
Halford’s. They had heard from Mary of 
Mr. Henry Halford’s wonderful cleverness, 
and they now had eyes for no one else as he 
stood talking to their mother. 

“ Have you recovered from your fatigue at 
Oxford, Miss Armstrong?” was one of his 
first questions. 

Mary saw her mother glance at her with 
surprise, but the commonplace question had 
set her at her ease, and she replied,—* Yes, 
quite, thank you, Mr. Halford. It was a 
most delightful visit, yet I was glad to get 
home again.” 

While the two young people continued to 
talk of what had been seen and heard at 
Oxford, Mrs. Armstrong would now and then 
make some remark, and the boys listened 
with interest. 

Yet as she did so across the mother’s mind 
passed the memory of the dinner-party at 
Mr. Drummond’s. 

Were her fears about to be realized? Had 
these young people met at Oxford and formed 
an acquaintance fraught with disappointment 
to Mary and pain to herself in consequence 
of her husband’s displeasure? Still as they 
talked she could see the clear blue eyes of 
the young tutor light up with a pleasure which 
made Mary droop her own and blush beneath 








his gaze. 


alight from his horse and advance to meet 
them. 

He seemed to recognise the stranger in a 
moment, and as Henry lifted his hat, Mr. 
Armstrong held out his hand. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Halford,” he 
said, as the gentlemen shook hands cordially. 
“T have often thought of our pleasant dis- 
cussions at Mr. Drummond’s that evening. 
[ hope your father is well, Are you staying 
in our neighbourhood ?” he added, scarcely 
allowing Henry time to reply respecting his 
father’s health. 

“T am a neighbour of yours, Mr. Arm- 
strong,” he replied, firmly. Henry Halford 
had decided upon what course to pursue with 
this gentleman, and was therefore prepared 
to act candidly and openly. 

“A neighbour, Mr. Halford? then why 
have you not paid us a visit before this? I 
never give dinner-parties, but if at any time 
you and your father will join our family 
dinner-table at six o’clock, we shall be most 
happy to see you. Will you come in now?” 
he added, as Mrs. Armstrong moved to open 
the gate. 

“Thank you, not to-day, Mr. Armstrong,” 
he replied, “ but I will not forget your kind 
invitation.” And merely raising his hat in 
farewell to the ladies, and returning Freddy’s 
warm adieu by lifting the boy and kissing 
him, Henry Halford turned towards his own 
home, feeling greatly elated. Was not this 
meeting with Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong full of 
hopefulness as to the result of a project on 
which he had made up his mind? 

Mary escaped to her room to dress for 
dinner with"every nerve quivering with ex- 
citement. 











taking his leave, he turned to walk withthem | 


Placing himself by Mrs. Armstrong's side, | 
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What would be the result of this meeting ? 
Why had Henry Halford forced his company 
upon her mother? Was he going to ask her 
father about her, as she had read in books 
was the custom of gentlemen? And the 
young girl who had been kept so secluded 
from society, blushed at the recollection that 
if Henry Halford meant what he said on 
that evening in Christchurch meadows, he 
must wish her to be his wife. 

Mary Armstrong had never been joked 
about sweethearts and flirtation; to her 
mother there always appeared a want of 


womanly delicacy and refinement in making | 


such things a subject for ridicule, and Mary 
had grown to womanhood with the same 
innate refinement. She had no girl friends 
of her own age to tell her their tales of love | 
and conquest, of discarded lovers, and con- 
temptible treatment of honourable proposals, 
as conduct of which a woman might be) 
proud. She had gained her ideas of love 
from poetry, and Milton’s Eve before the! 
fall was her deau idéal of what a woman 
should be,— 


“ For contemplation he and valour formed, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him. 

. Though his eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule... . implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 
And by her yielded.” 


No doubt poets describe ideal characters 
not to be found in these fast days of practical 
utilitarianism. What is an ideal worth when 
compared with the real earthly good which 
money can produce? Yet money cannot pro- 
duce happiness, with all its power ; and the 
ruling god of the present day has caused | 
more unhappiness in domestic life by its 
presence than by its absence. Mary Arm- 
strong had formed her own deau idéal of what 
a husband ought to be, and certainly in the 
component parts of this ideal money had no 
place. She had never known the want of 
money, and was therefore ignorant of its 
value. She was to learn this lesson by bitter 
experience in after years. 

Very little remark was made at dinner on 


the evening of which we write respecting the | 


meeting with Henry Halford. 

Mrs. Armstrong avoided the subject as 
much as her daughter, but for very different 
reasons ; and her brothers, who had not been 
at home from school long, were full of talk 
about their examinations and their prizes. 
But with the dessert Freddy made his ap- 
pearance, and as usual took his place between 
his father’s knees. 


Presently Freddy looked up. 
he said, “isn’t Mr. Henry Halford a nice 
man?” 

“ Ah yes, I saw him kiss you, Freddy, as 


him before to-day?” 

“Oh, often, papa, and he kisses the other 
little boys too when we’re in the playground, 
and he’s so kind to us in the schoolroom.” 

* Schoolroom ! what schoolroom? Who 
are you talking about, Freddy ?” 

“About Mr. Henry Halford, papa; he 
used to teach the little boys’ class at our 
school,—Dr. Halford’s, you know, papa, where 
i go at Englefield Grange. Dr. Halford is 
| Mr. Henry’s father. 





“* Papa,” 


if you were old friends ; when have you seen | 


He hasn’t taught us | 


| since Easter, because he’s been to Oxford 


learning to be a clergyman.” 
| There was silence fora few moments. Mr, 
Armstrong glanced at his wife and daughter. 
“Did you know this when we met the 
‘father and son at Drummond’s?” he asked 
his wife. 
“ Of course I did,” she replied. 
“Why did you not mention it to me?” 
Much as Mrs. Armstrong dreaded an angry 
word from her husband, she could not utter 
|an untruth. 


“T had my reasons,” she said, calmly ; 


i“ they cannot be explained now, I will tell | 


| you when we are alone.” 

| “And did you know it, Mary?” asked 

her father, as he saw the flushed face on 

which blushes had fixed a colour that made 

his daughter look as if she were painted. 
“Yes, papa,” she replied, 

member I took Freddy to school in the 


| to go herself.” 


on her husband’s brow, and turning to her 
boys, she said,— 


| I will send Morris for you when it is time for 
bed.” 


go, but her father stopped her. 

“Sit down, Mary. I want to know why I 
have been kept in ignorance about these 
school people. Why did you and your 
mother hide the fact from me?” 

“I did not hide it, papa. I thought you 
knew from Mr. Drummond who these gen- 
tlemen were. Why should I wish to conceal 
their names from you? I knew nothing of 
them except as schoolmasters until I went to 
Cnr. ” 

“ And how often have you met this young 








‘** Freddy, go up to the nursery, or into the | 
garden, with your brothers for half an hour. | 


The boys obeyed, and Mary also rose to | 








“if you re- || 


winter, because mamma was not well enough || 








|” Mrs. Armstrong saw the gathering clouds || 
































































schoolmaster?” asked her father, with sup- 
pressed anger. 

“ Once when I took Freddy to school, and 
a second time when I dined with him at 
Mr. Drummond's. Until I met him at Ox- 
ford with his friend Charles Herbert he was 
a comparative stranger to me.” 

* And you met him there often?” said her 
father, his tones slightly softened by finding 
this schoolmaster a friend of his nephew 


| Charles. 


“ Every day.” 

* Alone?” 

“ Once, by accident.” 

“And then he made love to you, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Papa!” There was a mixture of sorrow, 
distress, anger, and indignation in the’ tone 


in which Mary Armstrong repeated this word. 


And then her memory recalled the words 


| Henry Halford had uttered, the pressure of 
| the hand, the inquiry whether he was for- 


| of having unwittingly deceived him. 


given. Was all this making love? Perhaps 
it was—perhaps he wished by speaking and 
acting as he did to show her that he loved 
her. So tender was the young girl’s con- 
science that she was about to tell her father 
all that had passed rather than feel conscious 
His 


| angry words checked her. 


“Well for you that this poverty-stricken 


| schoolmaster has not dared to make love to 


my daughter. Going to be a parson, is he? 


| and wants her money to make up the defi- 
| ciency of a curate’s pittance. 


No, no, Mary, 
no such half-starved husbands for you ; and 


| if you ever dare to marry without my consent, 
| not a penny of money shall you have, even 


to save you from the workhouse !” 

He rose as he spoke, his utterance inarti- 
culate, and his features distorted with rage ; 
then left the room, banging’the door after him. 

Mrs. Armstrong leaned back in her chair, 
pale even to the lips; Mary had risen in 
terror when her father left the room; she 
now hastened to her mother, and leading her 
to the drawing-room, placed her in an easy 
chair, and then fetched her a glass of wine. 
The calm and loving attention of her daughter 
restored quietness to her nerves, and then 
Mary knelt at her feet, and burying her face | 
in the folds of her dress, she said,— 

“Mamma, I am afraid I have not been 
quite truthful in what I said this evening. | 
Mamma, I have wanted to speak to you | 
about something ever since I came back from | 
Oxford ; but I did not know how to begin, | 
and I must now. If—if a gentleman tells | 
you he should be too happy to attend to your | 
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every wish for his whole life, if he could only 
dare to hope such a thing were possible, is 
that making love?” 

Mrs. Armstrong smiled, even in the midst 
of her fears ; but as Mary did not raise her 
head, she said,— 

“Well, my dear, it depends. Many men 
| would make such a remark merely as a com- 
pliment ; but has any gentleman said this to 
you?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“What gentleman, Mary?” How the 
mother dreaded the answer which she already 
guessed! It came at last, clear and distinct, 
for Mary raised her head to speak, but she 
did not look up. 

“ Mr. Henry Halford.” 
| “Did you see much of him at Oxford, 

Mary ?” 

“Yes, mamma, he dined with uncle and 
aunt at the hotel several times, and they 
liked him very much.” 

“Was he very attentive to you?” 

“No, mamma, not more than to other 
ladies.” 

“Did you walk out often alone ?” 

“‘ Never but once, and that occurred be- 
cause he went back to fetch a book for me, 
and the rest got a long way before us.” 

“Did nothing more pass between you?” 

““Not much ; when we were getting near 
the hotel he asked me to forgive what he had 
said and forget it.” 

“« And what was your reply to this ?” 

“ Mamma, I told him there was nothing to 
forgive.” 

“Then of course he understands that you 
would like him to attend to your every wish 
‘for your whole life,—is that it, Mary?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” in smothered tones. 

“ But you say this Mr. Henry Halford did 
‘not pay you more attentions than to other 
ladies. What has made my daughter so 
easily won?” 

“Oh, mamma!” and Mary raised her 
head now and looked fearlessly at her mother, 
“Mr. Henry Halford has not tried to win me. 
I should have told papa at once if he had 
,asked me to be his wife ; and I hope he won’t 
/now, for I am sure I should learn to love 
him if he did. I suppose it is not right to 
|marry people who have no money, but, 
'mamma,I could not marry any man, if he 
were the richest in the world, unless he were 
as clever and intellectual as Henry Halford, 
and I’m sure that’s not very likely.” 

Mrs. Armstrong sighed. There was no 
doubt now as to the state of her daughter's 
affections, and how it would end? 
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AFTER THE STORM. 





The appearance of the boys at the drawing- 
room window, and the sound of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s footsteps, roused mother and daughter. 
Mary, however, had scarcely reached ‘the 
door, for she felt unable to meet him, when 
her father entered, and, as she tried to pass, 
caught her in his arms and kissed her fondly. 


Then he advanced to his wife and apologized | 
ciated and understood the effort, but he could | 


for his roughness. 

“You know, Maria dearest,” he said, 
“that I am only anxious to prevent your) 
clever and accomplished daughter from | 
making an unsuitable marriage.’ 


|too well the truth of his wife’s remark, and 


“TI know it, Edward,” replied his wife ; 
“but we must be careful not to make her 
unhappy for life, as I should have been had 
my friends objected to you.” 

Mr. Armstrong made no reply. He knew 


exerted himself through the evening to make 
Mary forget his angry words. She appre- 





see by her swollen eyelids how much he had | 
wounded and pained his hitherto dutiful | 
| daughter. 








AFTER THE STORM. 


| THE summer wind with murm’rings low 
Doth softly come and softly go, 
Lulling the sleepy waves, 
That scarcely rouse themselves to meet 
The parchéd sand with kisses sweet, 
Or curl the sun-browned rock to greet 
That in their coolness laves, 


| The sunshine laughs upon the deep, 

And winds and waves no memory keep 
Of hours of gloom gone by ; 

Though yester eve the storm-winds blew, 

The waves in foam before them flew, 

And the fierce lightning’s fiery blue 
Flashed from the frowning sky. 


The children fearlessly to-day 
Amidst the shallow waters play, 
And shout in careless glee ; 
Nor dream that scarce twelve hours have fled 
Since shrieks of woe and moans of dread, 
Were wrung from lips now cold and dead 
Beneath the treacherous sea. 


Forgotten is the long dark night 
When sunshine comes with morning light, 





And hearts grow strong again ; 


On ocean’s calm unruffled face 
|The midnight storm has left no trace, 
| But in her depths another place 


Has gathered up her slain. 


Could she for one brief hour reveal 
|The secrets that those depths conceal, 


One brief yet awful hour, 
The sunshine would wax pale and dim, 


| The glad song seem a funeral hymn, 


And hearts grow cold, and eyes o’erbrim, 
To view the tempest’s power. 


| Flow softly on, thou mighty deep, 
| And all thy buried secrets keep 


By mortal eyes unseen ; 
Flow on, O tide of human life, 
Flow o’er the years with passion rife, 
Efface the tokens of past strife, 

The soul-wrecks that have been. 


O restless heart, to-day drink rest, 
Take nature’s lesson to thy breast, 
Nor count thy dead hopes o’er ; 
The summer sun is bright and gay, 
The summer wind in gentlest play 
Crisps the light wavelets of the bay 
That greet the waiting shore. 


ISABELLA E, MORTIMER. 





















































RIFLES, 
SHOT GUNS, 
PISTOLS, & AMMUNITION, 


THE BEST FOR SPORTSMEN. 


QUEEN’S BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SEWING MACHINES 


FAMILIES, 


ARETHE BEST FOR 


DRESSMAKERS, ino 
MANUFACTURERS. 





PRESSING ONWARD. 
Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 
BY THE REV. DR. WHITTEMORE. 


Uniform with “ Pathway of Peace.” 2s. 6d. 





THE HAIR! THE HAIR!! THE HAIR!!! 
No more Lead and Poisonous Restorers. 
Every Family should use 


Lineham’s (Registered) Hair Dressing Balsam, at 
_ 1s. 6d, and 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 

Lineham’s British Excelsior Grey Hair Regenerator, 
_ at 3s. 6d., Warranted. 

Lineham’s Gentlemen’s Grey Whisker Dye, to pro- 
duce a beautiful and permanent Brown or Black 
in a few minutes, with Brushes and complete 
instructions, 3s, 6d. per case. 


May be obtained through any respectable Chemist or Perfumer. 





INVALIDS. 


JT\R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT PROCESS 
cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Diseases, 
Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Addresses of Thousands 
of extraordinary Cures, includipg many Methodist Ministers, 
added. Inquirycourted. Details of Self-cure, post free, cloth 
bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Claremont Square, London, N, 


ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE BooK:— 


The Methodist Recorder says, ‘‘ Success testified by Ministers,” 
&e., &e. 


The Watchman says, “The work will well repay perusal,” &c. 


The Primitive Methodist says, “The treatment has met with 
great success,” 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


In his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 1871, 
8ays '— ; 

“IT had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 

‘* T gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude : 

“and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured in 

“upon us, until at last.a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl 

“and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great that I 
“ was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 

This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD LEGS, 

BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, wounds, _ gout, 

rheumatism, bronchitis, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases, 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


1 be excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, pothing can be better adapted, 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
use, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
uvenile bloom to the complexion, : 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “‘ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 

Price 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 





CHAMBERLAIN’S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT, 


For the cure of INFLAMMATION, SPECKS, 
FILMS, and other external Disorders of the 


EYES AND EYELIDS. 


In numberless instances has proved superior to every other 

specific, and has been successful after the treatment ot the 

most eminent practitioners had signally failed—as proved by 
Testimonials. 


In Boxes, ls. 13d., Post-free for Sixteen Stamps. 





Wholesale by Epwarps, Old Change; Sanase & Co., Oxford 
Street ; or of the Proprietor, Hanover Terrace, Peckbam. 
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“Grains of Health,” 


: If you suffer from 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS or 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
” Price 2s. Od. per box, by pest 3d, extra, “GRAINS OF 
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